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Tue purpose of this book is to pro- 
vide a history of the Premonstra- 
tensian Order in England from its 
establishment in the twelfth century 
to its suppression in the sixteenth. 
After an introductory chapter, in 
which he discusses the origins of 
the Order in France and Germany, 
the author describes individually 
the foundation of its thirty English 
houses, placing them against the 
background of contemporary feudal 
society. The history of the long 
struggle between the English abbots 
and their foreign superiors in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is 
treated in detail, and there are chap- 
ters on the Opus Dei, the appropria- 
tion of parish churches, and the 
relations of the Order with its 
secular patrons. The appendices 
include a survey of the manuscript 
sources available, lists of abbots, 
and a small collection of unpub- 
lished charters and other documents. 
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Memorabilia 








To all our readers we wish a happy 
Christmas and a miraculously peaceful 
New Year. 

The Editor would ask all contributors 
to notice the new address given in heavy 
type above. He cannot flatter himself that 
he has ever given them reason for confusing 
him with his admirably efficient friend the 
Business Manager, whose address remains 
what it was, as given above, so will readers 
please send to the Editor nothing but what 
they wish him to print? 


E second part of The Monumental 

Brasses of Essex, by Miller Christy, 
W. Wade Porteous and Dr. E. B. Smith, 
edited by Mr. R. H. D’Elboux, has been pub- 
lished (price 7s. 6d.) by the Monumental 
Brass Society. This part, invaluable to the 
student of Essex archaelogy, covers the 
brasses of twenty-seven parishes running in 
alphabetical order from Berechurch to Great 
Canfield. All existing brasses are minutely 
described and illustrated, with biographical 
notes on the persons commemorated, and 
all that is known of the many lost memorials 
is fully set forth. 

Too many of these precious memorials 
have been lost in comparatively recent years 
through the shameful noncurance of their 
appointed guardians. Thus the solitary Brent- 
wood brass was ‘ in the keeping ’ of a church- 
warden in 1859, but is now lost; while at 
Bowers Gifford the well-known brass of 
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Sir John Gifford was given away by another 
churchwarden in 1830. Two brasses were 
restored to Braintree Church in 1908; one had 
been in private possession for many years, 
— the other was retrieved from the coal- 
cellar! 


"THE papers of Joseph Cowen (1831-1900), 

for whom see the D.N.B., have been 
deposited in the Newcastle Central Reference 
Library by Mr. J. D. Cowen. They include 
information on all aspects of Cowen’s life. 
Particularly important are the items throw- 
ing light on radical foreign policy from 
1847 to 1860, and on the clash between 
David Urquhart and orthodox radicals. The 
minute books of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Foreign Affairs Committee and the Polish- 
Hungarian Refugee Committee make inter- 
esting reading. Garibaldi’s visits to Newcastle 
in 1854 and to London in 1864 are well 
covered from the correspondence of a man 
who played a principal part in bringing 
Garibaldi to this country. The correspon- 
dence with Mazzini and with Poles is equally 
rewarding. 

In home affairs, the letters of the Northern 
Reform Union, a body which kept the light. 
of Parliamentary reform burning after the 
Chartists had failed, are interesting to 
students of the reform movement. Attempts 
of working men to seek other remedies are 
also well illustrated by material on co-opera- 
tion in the north-east and on the growth of 
mechanic’s institutes and trade unions. 

The whole collection of nearly 5,000 items 
has been calendared and indexed, and is 
available for reference on demand. 


"THERE have been several collections of 

Robert Browning's letters but many 
still remain unpublished. A further collec- 
tion, New Letters of Robert Browning, 
edited with notes by William Clyde DeVane 
and Kenneth Leslie Knickerbocker, has just 
been published by John Murray. Its 
special claim to distinction is that it 
contains a relatively large proportion of 
letters from the poet’s early and middle 
years, periods which have not been well 
represented in correspondence hitherto pub- 
lished. These letters show the anxious 
strivings of the young poet to make his 
place in the literary and social world of the 
metropolis and also the financial anxieties 
which underlay the smooth surface of his 
life, both in Italy and in London. 
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THE WENTWORTH ROLL 


AMONG the Audley End archives de- 

posited by Lord Braybrooke in the 
Essex Record Office is a vellum roll,’ 
17 ft. 8 in. long by 10} in. wide, painted with 
twenty-seven shields of arms, with brief cap- 
tions, showing the development of the 
armorial bearings of Peter Wentworth, of 
Lillingstone Lovell, co. Oxford (now in 
Buckinghamshire), who died in the Tower 
of London, 10 November, 1597. The roll is 
incomplete, part of a twenty-eighth shield 
being visible with the name ‘ Paul’ beneath 
it, which indicates that this coat was for 
Paul Wentworth who died 13 January, 
1593/4, brother of the above-named Peter. 

Judging from the handwriting, the roll 
was probably made in the opening years of 
the seventeenth century, and it is unlikely 
that much of it is missing. The document 
is of interest for three main reasons: it pro- 
vides evidence which either supplements or 
corrects the information given by W. L. 
Rutton in Three Branches of the Family of 
Wentworth (1891) and in Volume III (New 
Series) of the Transactions of the Essex 
Archaeolegical Society, pp. 209-29, 278-80, 
and in the section dealing with the Went- 
worths in F. Chancellor, Ancient Sepulchral 
Monuments of Essex (1890); it is a useful 
study in the marshalling of arms; and it 
furnishes a few coats which either do not 
occur or which vary from those in the 
several standard armories. Where there is 
any doubt about the ownership of arms, 
there is a note to that effect. In the tran- 
script, the arms are blazoned as they appear 
and the notes beneath them are a faithful 
copy; a word is occasionally put in square 
brackets to avoid a footnote, and the pedi- 
gree at the end shows how each shield or 
quartering fits into the picture. 

It is not at all clear how this roll came 
to be among the Audley End muniments. 
It may have been brought in by James, 3rd 
Earl of Suffolk and his second wife, Barbara 
(daughter of Sir Edward Villiers) who, 


* Catalogue mark D/DBy F3b. 
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according to Burke’s Peerage, was the widow 
of the Hon. Richard Wenman and of Sir 
Richard Wentworth; the latter is a man |] 
have not been able to place. Alternatively, 
and perhaps more likely, the document came 
into the collection through the marriage of 
William Grey, Baron Grey of Warke and 
Cecilia (or Priscilla), daughter and co-heiress 
of Sir John Wentworth of Gosfield, from 
whom has descended, on the female side, 
the present Lord Braybrooke. Another 
noteworthy link with Essex families is pro- 
vided by this same alliance; the pedigree on 
p. 553 shows the marriages of the three 
sons of Thomas, 4th Duke of Norfolk, with 
the sisters and co-heiresses of George, 5th 
Lord Dacre of Gillesland. On the death of 
this George, the estates belonging to the 
Barony of Dacre of the North came to his 
uncle, Francis, whose son Randolph (died 
1634) was the last male representative. An 
award of arbitration’ in c.1655 resulted in 
the estates being divided between Charles 
Howard (great grandson of Lord William 
Howard, youngest son of Thomas, Duke of 
Norfolk) and Francis Lennard (great grand- 
son of Sampson Lennard and Margaret 
Fynes, Baroness Dacre of the South) who 
died in 1662. Francis Lennard married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Paul, 1st Viscount 
Bayning, who had the Gosfield estate on 
the death of her mother (Anne, widow first 
of Lord Bayning, and then of Dudley Carl- 
ton, Viscount Dorchester). Francis and 
Elizabeth Lennard conveyed Gosfield to 
Thomas Grey, eldest son of William, Lord 
Grey of Warke and the Cecily Wentworth 
mentioned above.* Many of the archives 
of the family of Grey of Warke (including 
correspondence of Ralph, last Lord Grey, as 
Governor of Barbados before 1701) are in 
the Audley End collection with those of 
the Berkshire families of Neville and Ald- 
worth, and the Griffin family of Northamp- 
tonshire, they having been brought together 
through marriages.‘ Likewise, the extensive 
archives of the Barrett-Lennard family, 
including the documents relating to the 
claims of Lady Margaret Fynes (or Fiennes), 
and of Francis Lennard to the title and 
estates of Lord Dacre of the North, are, 


* Thomas Barrett-Lennard, An Account of the 
Families of Lennard and Barrett (1908), p. 274. 

*W. L. Rutton, Three a of the Family 
of Wentworth (1891), p. 

‘For futher details, Pag "Guide to the Essex 
Record Office, Part II (1948), pp. 39-40. 
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NEVILLE, GRIFFIN, ALDWORTH AND WHITWELL 


PEDIGREE TO ILLUSTRATE THE CONNECTIONS BETWEEN THE FAMILIES OF DACRE, HOWARD, GREY OF WARKE, 
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with the Bayning family papers, also in the 
Essex Record Office.* 

The career of Peter Wentworth, the par- 
liamentary firebrand, has been considered at 
length by Professor J. E. Neale in the 
English Historical Review, vol. xxxix and 
elsewhere, and by other writers, but as this 
roll sets out his ancestry, it may not be 
inappropriate to mention that the draft of 
his petition to the House of Lords written 
during his final imprisonment in the Tower, 
was found among the Barrington Hall (Hat- 
field Broad Oak) archives now deposited in 
the Essex: Record Office.* Wentworth’s 
challenges to the authority of the Crown 
during the preceding quarter of a century 
contrast sharply with some of the clauses in 
his petition which is freely interspersed with 
Biblical allusions. The following extract is 
typical : 

. if ever man did suffer for a good 
and important cawse it is poore Peter 
Wentworth. ... I humbly besech you to 
have compassion on my 72 years age, and 
ye want of my cheifest comfort in this 
Life, even the best wife, yt ever poore 
gentleman injoied, And I humbly besech 
you not to give me cawse to complaine 
to god wt David (saying) for my good- 
nes, they were myne adversaries and have 
rewarded me evil for good, and hatrid 
for my Frindshipp, but I gave my selfe 
to prayers. 

Near the end of the petition Wentworth 
refers to Elizabeth as ‘most natural kind 
and pitiful Queene’; this was not, as Pro- 
fessor Neale said in his Creighton Lecture, 
1950,’ a random extravagance of speech, 
but it voiced a national cult. Even so, the 
indomitable Wentworth was not freed from 
that noble, yet grim, fortress, the Tower of 
London. 


THE WENTWORTH ROLL 


Shield I 


Or, three bars azure, a canton ermine, for 
Gowsell, impaling quarterly per fesse 
indented argent and gules, for Poynton. 

Gowsell maried the Dawghter and heire 

of ... Poynton. 


ee marks D/DL and D/DRg respec- 
tively. 

* Catalogue mark D/DBa Z7. 

' The Elizabethan Age (Athlone Press, University 
of London, 1951). 
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Shield II 


Gowsell and Poynton quarterly, impaling 
azure, three lucies hauriant argent, two and 
one, between three crosses botonnée fitchée 
or, one and two, for Oyer. 

Gowsell maried the Dawghter and heire of 

Foulke de Oyer. 


Shield II 
Quarterly—1 and 4, Gowsell; 2, Poynton; 
3, Oyer; impaling or, on a chief gules, three 
plates, for Camoys. 
Gowsell maried the Dawghter and heirs 
of Camoyes. 


Shield IV 
Quarterly argent and gules, in the second 
and third a fret or, over all on a bend sable, 
three mullets of the first, for De Spencer, 
impaling or, three chevrons gules, for Clare. 
Lord Spencer maried the Daughter and 
heire of Clare. 


Shield V 
De Spencer and Clare quarterly, impaling 
quarterly, 1, Goswell; 2, Poynton; 3, Oyer; 
4, Camoys. 
Phillipp Le Spencer maried the Dawghter 
and heire of Gowsell. 


Shield VI 
Quarterly of six—1, De Spencer; 2, Clare; 
3, Gowsell; 4, Poynton; 5, Oyer; 6, Camoys; 
impaling gules, two lions passant guardant 
argent, armed and langued azure, fot 
L’Estrange. 
Phillipp Le Spencer maried to Strange. 


Shield VII 
Quarterly of six (as Shield VI), impaling 
gules, on a chevron or, three lions rampant 
sable, for Cobham. 
Phillipp Le Spencer to Cobham maried. 


Shield VIII 
Argent, a saltire engrailed gules, for Tip- 
toft, impaling barry of twelve argent and 
gules, an orle of martlets sable, for 
Chaworth. 
Typtofte maried to Chaworthes Dawghter 
and heire. 


Shield IX 
Tiptoft and Chaworth quarterly, impaling 
argent, a chief indented azure, for Glanvile. 
Typtofte maried to Glandevyle. 
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Shield X 
Tiptoft and Chaworth quarterly, impaling 
chequy or and gules, a chief ermine, for 
Tatershall. 
Typtofte maried to Tatersall. 


Shield XI 


Tiptoft and Chaworth quarterly, impaling 
azure, a fesse dancettée between six billets 
or, for Deyncourt. 

Typtofte maried with Deyncourte. 


Shield XII 


Tiptoft and Chaworth quarterly, impaling 
argent, a fesse between two bars gemelles 
gules, for Badelismere. 

Typtofte maried unto the Dawghter and 

heire of Badelysmere. 


Shield XIII 


Quarterly of six (as the dexter half of 
Shield VI), impaling quarterly, 1 and 4, Tip- 
toft; 2, Chaworth; 3, Badelismere. 

Phillipp Le Spencer maried unto the 

Dawghter and heire of Typtofte. 


Shield XIV 


Sable, a chevron between three leopards’ 
faces or, a crescent for difference, for Went- 
worth, impaling quarterly of nine—1, De 
Spencer; 2, Clare; 3, Gowsell; 4, Poynton; 
5, Oyer; 6, Camoys; 7, Tiptoft; 8, Chaworth; 
9, Badelismere. 

St Roger Wentworth maried wth Spencers 

dawghter and heire. Rogerus Wentworth 

nupt’ Marger’ pt uxor’ domini Ros qui 
huit exitu’ p’tium Wentworth qui huit 

Henricu’ Wentworthe. Que Marger’ obijt: 

Ao: 18 E: 4. 


Shield XV 


Quarterly of ten (four, three and three)— 
1, Wentworth; 2, De Spencer; 3, Clare; 4, 
Gowsell; 5, Poynton; 6, Oyer; 7, Camoys; 
8, Tiptoft; 9, Chaworth; 10, Badelismere; 
impaling quarterly—1, chequy or and azure, 
a fesse gules, for Clifford;* 2, sable, a bend 
flory, counter-flory, or, for Bromflete; 3, or, 


*John de Clifford, called the Butcher on account 
of the pret Slaughter he made at the Battle of 
Wakefield, was killed at Towton, 29 March, 1461. 
He married Margaret, daughter and co-heir of 

lenry Bromflete, aron Vesey; she died 12 April, 

. Mary, a sister of John de Clifford's great- 
Grandfather married Sir Philip Wentworth of 
entworth Woodhouse. Edmondson, Baronagium 
Genealogicum, vol. iv, p. 364. See also Visitation 
of os Shire, 1563-4 (Harl. Soc., vol. XVI, pp. 
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a cross sable, for Vesey; 4, or, six annulets 
gules, two, two and two, for Vipont. 
St Phillipp Wentworth maried unto 
Clifford being the eldest sonne of whom is 
descended the lord Wentworthe. 


Shield XVI 

Quarterly of ten (as Shield XV), impaling 
gules, on a bend between six crosses boton- 
née fitchée argent, an ermine spot, for 
Howard. 

Henrie Wentworth second brother to the 

aforesaid Phillip maried unto the heire of 

Haward of whom is descended the Went- 

worthes of Essex. 


Shield XVII 
Ermine, a fesse chequy or and azure, for 
Ardern. 
St Thomas Ardern had issue one sole 
Dawghter and heire named Johan. 


Shield XVIII 
Argent, three boars’ heads couped gules, 
armed or, for Swinford, impaling Ardern. 
St Jhon Swinford maried to Johan the 
dawghter and heire of St Thomas Ardern 
and had issue by her one only dawghter 
named Elizabeth. 


Shield XIX 
Or, a fesse embattled sable, for Adder- 
bury, impaling Swinford and Ardern 
quarterly. 
William Adderburye maried the Daughter 
and heire of St John Swynford and by 
her had issue a dawghter named Alice. 


Shield XX 

Sable, a fesse engrailed or, for Chamber, 
impaling quarterly—1 and 4, Adderbury; 2, 
Swinford; 3, Ardern. 

Roger Chamber maried to Alice the 

daughter of Wm Adderburie and had issue 

by her two daughters named Marie and 

Catherine wch Catherine being the 

younger was marid to John Newdigate 

Esquier. 


Shield XXI 
Gules, three lions’ gambs erased argent, 


for Newdigate, impaling quarterly—1, 
Chamber; 2, Adderbury; 3, Swinford; 
4, Ardern. 


Catherine Chamber maried to John New- 
digate Esquier. 
Shield XXII 


Quarterly, 1 and 4, gules, three escut- 
cheons argent, for FitzSimon; 2 and 3, 
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argent, a fesse between three crosses cross- 
let sable, for ?Havering,® impaling quarterly 
—l, Chamber; 2, Adderbury; 3, Swinford; 
4, Ardern. 
St John FytzSymond tooke to wife Marye 
Chamber the eldest dawghter of Roger 
Chamber & by her had issue one sonne 
named Robert and a dawghter named 
Ann who was maried to one Terrill’® of 
Beacham or of Warley. 


Shield XXIII 

Quarterly of five (three and two)—1, Fitz- 
Simon and ?Havering quarterly; 2, Cham- 
ber; 3, Adderbury; 4, Swinford; 5, Ardern; 
impaling quarterly—i1 and 4, sable, three 
sinister hands couped at the wrist argent, 
for Manfield; 2 and 3, gules, a lion rampant 
ermine, for [an unidentified family]. 

Robert FytzSymond tooke to wife 

Catherine the dawghter of Robert [Man- 

field]. . 


Shield XXIV 

Quarterly of ten (as the dexter half of 
Shield XV), impaling quarterly of five (as 
the dexter half of Shield XXIII). 

Henrie Wentworth the aforesaide maried 

to Jane [?Jone] FitzSymond his second 

wife and had issue by her Sr Nicholas 

Wentworthe knighte. 


Shield XXV 

Quarterly of fifteen—1, Wentworth; 2, 
De Spencer; 3, Clare; 4, Gowsell; 5, Poyn- 
ton; 6, Oyer; 7, Camoys; 8, Tiptoft; 9, 
Chaworth; 10, Badelismere; 11, FitzSimon 
and ?Havering quarterly; 12, Chamber; 
13, Adderbury; 14, Swinford; 15 Ardern;' 
impaling quarterly—1, azure, a circular 
wreath argent and sable with four hawks’ 
bells conjoined thereto in quadrangle or, for 
Jocelyn; 2, azure, a fesse or, for Chastelin; 


*The descent of the FitzSimon family is given 
in Morant, History of Essex (1768), Vol. I, 
pp. 302-3, but the only marriages he notes which 
are earlier than the one commemorated by this 
shield are those of Edward (or Edmund) FitzSimon 
to Anne Havering, and John FitzSimon to Alice 
FitzWalter. As the quartering is clearly not Fitz- 
Walter, I have tentatively assigned it to Havering, 
but would welcome further information to that 
given in the Visitation of Essex, 1558 (Harl. Soc., 
vol. XIII, p. 100), and in Transactions of Essex 
Archaeological Society, vol. III (new series), p. 223. 

** Sir William Tyrell of Beeches, in Rawreth, 
Essex. His will dated 1470-1. 

“ Five of these quarterings are incorrectly named 
on the illustration and in the description of the 
arms of Paul Wentworth in W. L. Rutton, Three 
Branches of the Family of Wentworth (1891), 
pp. 256-9. 
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3, gules, a saltire engrailed or, a chief ermine, 
for Hyde; 4, gules, a griffin segreant within 
a bordure engrailed or, for Battayle. 
St Nicholas Wentworth tooke to wife 
Jane the dawghter of John Jossalyn’ and 
had issue by her Peter Paule and Clare 
wch Clare maried to Edward Roys of 
Kent. 
Shield XXVI 
Quarterly of fifteen (as the dexter half of 
Shield XXV), impaling per pale azure and 
gules, three saltires argent, for Lane. 
Peter Wentworthe tooke to wife Lettice 
the Dawghter of St Raulfe Lane and had 
issue by her one daughter named Maude. 


Shield XXVII 

Quarterly of fifteen (as the dexter half of 
Shield XXV), impaling quarterly of nine— 
1, paly of six argent and sable, a fesse gules, 
for Walsingham; 2, gules, bezantée, a cross 
chequy or and azure, coupée, for Walsing- 
ham; 3, sable, a lion rampant or, armed 
and langued gules, for ; 4, ermine, on 
a chief indented sable, a trefoil slipped 
between two annulets argent, for Bamme; 
5, gules, guttée d’or, a fesse nebuly within 
a bordure or, for Dryland; 6, gules, on a 
chevron between three garbs argent, a mullet 
sable, for ?Ryton; 7, sable, a bend argent 
depressed by another wavy of the first, for 
Writtle; 8, argent, two bars and a canton 
gules, over all a bendlet sable, for Boys; 
9, sable, a chevron between three rams’ heads 
couped argent, for Ramsey. 

Peter Wentworth aforesaid tooke to his 

second wife Elizabeth the dawghter of 

William Walsingham’ and by her had 


** See Visitation of Essex, 1612 (Harl. Soc., vol. 
XIII, p. 225), and J. H. Josselyn, The Genealogical 
ppd of the Ancient Family of Josselyn of 
Horksley in co. Essex (1880). ‘ 

- paces of the “een family are in 
Archaeologia Cantiana, vol. XIII, pp. 401-2, and 
vol. XVII, pp. 390-1, where most of the persons 
are named whose quarterings appear on this shield. 
See also pedigrees of rittle in Miscellaneous 
Essex Pedigrees (Harl. Soc., vol. XIV, Pp. 621-2) 
and in Morant, op. cit., vol. I, p. 148. Papworth 
and Morant, in the Ordinary of British Armorials, 
= Dryland as a quartering of Ryton, but as I 

ave no positive evidence of the latter, I have 
marked it with a query; furthermore, Papworth 
and Morant recite the arms as gules, on a chevron 
argent, between three garbs of the second and as 
many cross-crosslets fitchy or, a mullet sable, which 
do not correspond exactly with those on the roll. 
Identification of the third quartering—a fairly com- 
mon one—would be welcomed. ; 

The Walsingham roy 8 also connected with 
the Lennards and the Earls of Suffolk to whom 
reference is made in my introductory note. 
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CHART SHOWING THE ALLIANCES REFERRED TO IN THE WENTWORTH ROLL 
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issue, Nicholas, Thomas, Walter, Marie, 
Jane, X’pian and Frauncis. 


Shield XXVIII 


Fragmentary, showing Wentworth, De 
Spencer, Clare, Oyer, Camoys, Tiptoft, Fitz- 
Simon and ?Havering quarterly, Chamber 
and Adderbury. 


Paul. ... FRANCIS W. STEER. 


BRATHWAIT’S ‘COMMENTS’ UPON 
CHAUCER 


RICHARD BRATHWAIT’S Comments 
on Chaucer's Tales of the Miller and 
the Wife of Bath (Donald Wing, Short- 
Title Catalogue of Books Published in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Wales... : 1641- 
1700 [New York, 1945—], Nos. 4260, 4260a, 
42608) were first published in 1655, some 
thirty-eight years after they had been written. 
Whether they had been revised or touched 
up during this long interval we do not know; 
but they read like the work of a young 
writer largely innocent of the critical jargon 
of 1617. The late Dr. Caroline Spurgeon, 
who edited these Comments from the 1665 
edition for the Chaucer Society (Second 
Series, No. 33) in 1901, and who established 
= dating just mentioned, remarked of them 
that: 
Regarded as literature, and for their own 
intrinsic merit, they are worth little. They 
tell us nothing which a fairly intelligent 
reader could not discover for himself, and 
the most interesting passages are of value 
to us now only because of their age and 
quaintness (p. xi). 
Yet Dr. Spurgeon recognized clearly, from 
her detailed knowledge of the history of 
Chaucer criticism, that “they form a very 
interesting link between the hearty and 
general appreciation which Chaucer received 
from the Elizabethans, and the neglect and 
misunderstanding he encountered towards 
the end of the seventeenth century ” (p. xii). 
In this brief note I wish to supplement 
Dr. Spurgeon’s observations. In a sense it 
may be true that Brathwait’s Comments tell 
us “ nothing which a fairly intelligent reader 
could not discover for himself,” for 
obviously his comments are largely a matter 
of lexicography, a glossing of unfamiliar 
words, a verbose paraphrasing in chatty 
prose of Chaucerian passages. But Dr. 
Spurgeon’s remarks are insufficient, for she 
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fails to fill up the large gap between what 
Brathwait wrote and what his literate con- 
temporaries might have written, and she 
fails to praise him for his accuracy in para- 
phrasing. 

In the first place, the manner of the 
Comments is wholly unaffected and un- 
pretentious: rather it is colloquial, salty and 
cousin to the texts being considered. There 
is no effort to be “impressive,” no effort at 
comparative or normative criticism: there 
is no comparison with, say, Gower or Lyd- 
gate, with Spenser or Shakespeare; there is 
no invocation of the rules of Horace or 
Scaliger, no mention of the concepts of 
criticism advanced by Sidney. A few hack- 
neyed terms, such as “rich fancy” and 
“pregnant invention” are invoked on the 
title-page of the printed edition. 

In the second place, the Comments con- 
stitute a detailed, line-by-line scrutiny of 
Chaucer’s text. They are not merely general 
eulogistic or dislogistic citations. According 
to the comprehensive evidence assembled in 
Dr. Spurgeon’s authoritative Five Hundred 
Years of Chaucer Criticism & Allusion 
(Cambridge, 1925, 3 vol.), this is the first 
example of this kind of commentary. In 
fact it is not until the time of Rymer that 
we find any English poet being studied in 
the French explication de texte manner. 

In the third place, the Comments are sur- 
prisingly accurate, considering the immature 
state of Chaucer scholarship prevailing in 
the early seventeenth century. The fastidious 
could carp at many minor slips or infeli- 
cities; but they seem fairly venial to the 
present writer. On p. 80, Brathwait is un- 
aware that it was Midas’ barber, not his 
wife, who told him how to get rich quickly 
(Ovid, Met. xi, 174 ff.); on p. 83, Brathwait 
mistakes the substantive pistel for “ ear- 
ring” rather than “message” or “com- 
munication.” 

Perhaps no comment is demanded by 
Brathwait’s choice of the Miller’s Tale and 
the Wife of Bath’s Prologue and Tale as fit 
subjects for composition. The verve and 
vivacity of these superb examples of 
Chaucer’s art have always been evident, 
even during the eighteenth century when 
Chaucer was considered vulgar. 

But comment is in order on Brathwait’s 
blindness to the rich drama arising from 
the social and personal antagonisms of the 
pilgrims and depicted generously in the 
prologues and epilogues. Concerning the 
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antagonism between the Miller and the Reve 
he merely says, “ This Reve being of the 
same Profession cannot endure to hear a 
Carpenter defam’d upon any condition,” 
(p.6) when it has become clear that a car- 
penter will grow horns in the tale about to 
be told. Remarkable also is Brathwait’s 
failure to grasp the obvious irony in the 
Wife of Bath’s reference to the honesty of 
friars and to the drama of the so-called 
Marriage Debate. He merely says at the 
conclusion of his comments on the Wife of 
Bath’s Tale, “And so ends she her story 
to make her audience merry” (p. 96). It 
is an interesting fact that not until Professor 
Kittredge (in Modern Philology, ix [1912], 
435-67) emphasized the schemata of the 
Marriage Debate, were critics much con- 
cerned with the dramatic quality of the 
prologues and the tensions and rivalries 
between the narrators. At least such concern 
is not a matter of record: hence forceful 
criticism does teach us “ to see.” 


R. H. Bowers. 
University of Florida. 


BEAUFORT BADGES AT 
CAMBRIDGE 


ONSPICUOUS on the Master’s seal both 
at Christ’s and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, is a flower with four rounded 
petals. A four-petalled flower is also con- 
spicuous in the background to the carvings 
of the foundress’s arms over the main gate- 
ways of the two colleges, but here the petals 
are narrower and pointed and the tips of the 
calyx show prominently between them. In 
spite of these differences it is at least pos- 
sible that the same flower is intended, but 
what is that flower? and why is it there? 
From the way in which it is associated with 
such well-known badges as the portcullis and 
tose and Lady Margaret Beaufort’s own 
daisy or marguerite there can be no doubt 
but that it was a badge. St. John Hope 
mentions that the flower is on the two seals 
(Proc. Camb. Antig. Soc. xxxv, 126; and 
elsewhere) but he says nothing to explain it 
while Willis and Clark do not even mention 
it although the description of St. John’s gate- 
way in their Architectural History of Cam- 
bridge is otherwise pretty full. 

When Lady Margaret’s arms over the 
St. John’s gateway were restored some fifteen 
years ago the flowers were painted blue, and 
an anonymous correspondent in The Times 
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of October 29, 1937, said that they may be 


borage. He did not say whether there was 
any historical or traditional basis for that 
identification and so far I have found 
none. Moreover the identification seems 
most improbable for the flowers of the 
boraginaceae have five petals and these 
have only four. A more plausible sug- 
gestion to my mind would be celandine, 
for the flowers of the lesser celandine are not 
unlike those carved on the gateways while 
those of the greater celandine approximate 
in shape to those on the seals. That, how- 
ever, is no more than a suggestion based on 
the shape of the flowers and it assumes that 
their present blue colour is a modern guess. 

Further information about this badge 
would be welcome, especially on the follow- 
ing points: (1) What flower or flowers were 
intended? (2) Had they any special signifi- 
cance or symbolism? (3) As a badge were 
they personal to Lady Margaret Beaufort? 
or were they used by any other member of 
that family or of the family of any of her 
husbands? (4) Are there any other examples 
of such a flower used as a badge, i.e. other- 
wise than as mere decora*ivn? 


H. STANF“RLs LONDON, F.S.A. 


A REPLY TO SUCKLING’S “WHY SO 
PALE AND WAN ” 


GUCKLING'S Aglaura, in which occurs 
the familiar ‘““ Why So Pale and Wan,” 

was handsomely printed on good paper by 
John Haviland for Thomas Walkley in 1638. 
The book is a folio of such large size that 
Richard Brome was moved to ask 

By this large margent did the Poet mean 

To have a Comment wrote upon the Scene?’ 
The Huntington Library copy, from the 
Bridgewater collection, retains the original 
calf binding, on the front cover of which, 
above the family crest, the title Aglaura has 
been written in contemporary script. At the 
top of the title page [A,] is “J Brackley” 
in a large Italian hand. Orsames’ Song (that 
is, ““ Why So Pale”) occurs on [G,]; below 
the last line—“ The Devill take her.”—are 
written the words 

or else 

Then quite forsake her. 
In the outer margin of the page, each line 
exactly parallel with the carresponding one 
of Suckling’s, is the following manuscript: 


*“ Upon Aglaura Printed in Folio,’ Parnassus 
Biceps, ed. G. Thorn-Drury (London, 1927), p. 176. 
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Answer. : 
Why so fierce & grime proud railer? 
_ Prithee, why so grime? 
Thou didst looke as pale or paler t 
When thou wast fool’d like him. 
Prithee, why so grime? 


Why so stout thou bold aduiser? 
Prithee, why so stout? 

If men would be somewhat wiser, 
Women would not flout. 
Prithee, why so stout? 


A Foole he came so let him goe, 
As he came hither, 

The windes to Gotham freely blow, 
To carry thither, 
Two Fooles together. 


Possibly because of its scanty merits, this 
reply has not, so far as I can discover, been 
printed or referred to by any of the editors 
of Suckling. Perhaps the verse acquires 
more interest from the fact that it was surely 
transcribed, if not composed, by John Vis- 
count Brackley, later the second Earl of 
Bridgewater, the youth who probably acted 
in Milton’s Arcades, and certainly acted in 
Carew’s Coelum Britannicum and in Comus, 
all in the year 1634.2, To him Henry Lawes 
dedicated Comus in 1637. In 1638 Brackley 
was sixteen years old. Of course Aglaura 
might have been purchased later than 1638, 
presumably any time up to December 4, 
1649, if we judge by his signature on the title 
page; for on that date his father died, and 
thenceforth he would sign himself “J Bridge- 
water.” There is, therefore, a period of 
eleven and one-half years in which he might 
have composed the poem® 

That this John Viscount Brackley was the 
copyist is proved by comparison of the writ- 
ing with that of the first, second, and third 
Earls, as found in letters in the Ellesmere 
MSS. in the Huntington Library, especially 
MSS. 6410, 6411, 8096, 8118, 8993, 9011, 
9061, 9071. In the hand of the second Earl 
there is a peculiar S curve in the longer 
letters,‘ a trait absent or hardly perceptible 
in his father’s and son’s writing. Moreover, 
the distinctive formation of A, G, J, P, T, 
d, e, s, and ampersand and others shows 
that the writing of the verses, as well as the 


* Francis Espinasse in D.N.B. s. v. ‘‘ Egerton, 
John, second Earl of Bridgewater (1622-1686). Th 
lists of performers given in the first editions of 
Comus and Coelum include Viscount Brackley. 

* Aglaura was entered in the Stationers’ Register 
on April 18, 1638, and presumably printed in the 
next couple of months. 

“It was called to my attention by Mr. Herbert C. 
7 Curator of Manuscripts of the Huntington 

ibrary. 
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the names on the front cover and title page 
are also by the second John Brackley.* That 
he composed the verses must remain, I think, 
a strong presumption, unless they can be 
shown to occur elsewhere. The presumption 
is rendered stronger by the several youthful 
literary exercises listed in the Ellesmere 
Catalogue as among papers of this time, by 
his intimate contact with the works of Milton 
and Carew, and by his reputation as a 
learned man and patron. 


GEORGE R. PRICE. 
Michigan State College. 


* Because many of the family’s private papers 
are still in the possession of the Earl of Bridge- 
water, I have had to choose samples of hand- 
writing from a span of seventy years. But I cannot 
see much change in the hands of any of the three 
men. 

A specimen of the second Brackley’s autograph 
is to seen in photographic reproduction on the 
title page of the Bridgewater MS. of Comus, in 
John Milton’s Complete Poetical Works, ed. Harris 
F. Fletcher, I (Urbana, 1943), 301. Brackley wrote 


the line: Author Jo: Milton. See Lady Alix 
Egerton, Milton’s Comus. Being the Bridgewater 
Manuscript. With Notes and a short Family 


Memoir (London, 1910), p. 32. 


“GARTER COMMONERS ” 


UNDER this heading the Daily Telegraph 

has published letters naming K.Gs 
who were not peers, such as Sir Richard 
Wingfeld and Sir Anthony Wingfield during 
the Tudor régime. But these knights were 
never then called ‘Commoners.’ Sir Edward 
Coke, Queen Elizabeth’s Attorney General, 
respecting the earlier pronouncement of 
Judge Littleton, stated nobiles sunt qui 
arma gentilicia antecessorum suorum pro- 
ferre possunt. 

The confounding of nobility with peer- 
ages is comparatively modern. Early in the 
19th century there ran into several editions 
a handbook on The Nobility of the British 
Gentry, pointing out that some of the most 
ancient noble territorial families had no 
hereditary titles. In the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Catalogue of Honour by Thomas 
Milles, the table of Precedence ends with 
‘Knights, Esquires, Gentlemen,’ who 
ranked them as Minor Nobility; and the 
Book of Honour and Arms, 1590, dedicated 
to the Lord High Chancellor Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton (another K.G.), specified that 
an untitled gentleman of good house could 
challenge a peer to a duel provided that the 
peer were not his naval or military superior 
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officer. The 16th century Wingfields (of 
one of the oldest families in England) 
would never have answered to the name 
of ‘Commoners,’ which then denoted ‘the 
common sort,’ ie. those who had no 
armorial bearings. But the heraldry books 
emphasized that the ‘simple’ could ‘ nobili- 
tate’ themselves by noble deeds; and there 
has never been any closed caste in England; 
for Alfred the Great had _ proclaimed 
that ‘Nobility is in the soul not in the 
blood’; and the anonymous Institution of 
a Gentleman (2nd edition 1568) declared 
that there could not be a greater rebuke 
to ‘the proudest Duke in Europe than to 
say to him “Sir you are no gentleman! ”’ 
And in France Brantéme wrote of ‘ Kings 
and we other Gentlemen.’ 

The word ‘gentleman’ then denoted a 
certain code of honour, as it did until 
in our chaotic time ‘a gentleman’s agree- 
ment’ in politics has come to mean some- 
thing that is not binding. 


It is worth remembering that so late as 
1766 when MacCarthy of Spring House, Co. 
Tipperary, wearied of paying fines as a 
Roman Catholic, and decided to become 
a subject of the Crown of France he 
appealed to the English Heralds College to 
guarantee his descent from the ancient 
Kings of Cork, which they did in such 
detail that Louis XVI created this suppliant 
‘Count MacCarthy Reagh (he was the 22nd 
MacCarthy Reagh by descent). 

Ever so many other untitled gentlemen, 
penalised as Roman Catholics, took service 
under the colours of Spain and Austria, and 
on the strength of their hereditary armorial 
bearings were enrolled among the nobility 
of those countries. 

At what period exactly the gentlemen of 
England became so apathetic and unhis- 
torical as to allow themselves to be called 
‘commoners’ the present writer is unable 
to say. 

The series of letters in the Daily Tele- 
graph, especially that of 14th September, 
give valuable reminders of K.Gs who were 
not peers. The only misleading thing about 
the letter of 14th September is the heading, 
and the reference to the Wingfelds as 
*Commoner-Knights.’ 

Inter alia \et us remember that Queen 
Elizabeth's Ambassador Sir Henry Unton 
challenged the Duke of Guise to a duel, 
and recited his own pedigree to show that 
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the challenge was in no way presumptuous 
or incongruous. 

The present writer knows of two person- 
ages still living who stated they ‘ preferred 
an old surname to a new title. It is 
incorrect heraldically to speak of any gentle- 
man of ancient armorial family as 
‘ennobled’ if he accepts a peerage, for in 
the original sense of the word ‘noble’ he 
was noble already. 

Some while ago a German in London 
alluded to the Queen of England as being 
“a commoner’ when she married the Duke 
of York. In reply the Queen’s pedigree was 
recited, to a person by no means over- 
friendly to England. But the errors of 
foreigners are excusable when the example 
is set by such Englishmen as imagine that 
nobody is ‘noble’ unless he is Duke, 
Marquess, Earl, Viscount, or Baron; and 
that the sons and daughters of peers are 
‘commoners’ because they bear ‘only 
courtesy titles.’ This matter has often to be 
elucidated to American visitors. 

The Elizabethan populace described them- 
selves as ‘the common sorte,’ not as a 
reproach but as a matter of fact; and they 
were ready to sing ballads in honour of 
families ‘famous of old for worthie deeds.’ 
It was the time of universal acceptance of 
the axiom that ‘no man ignorant of history 
can govern.’ 

To what predicament the world has been 
brought by political ignorance of history 
and its lessons is too large a theme for the 
present occasion. A historical consciousness 
used to permeate all ranks of Englishmen, 
and even the semi-illiterate Elizabethans con- 
tinued to delight in stories of King Arthur 
and of the Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom. Would that our people might do the 


int 
Same again: CHRISTOPHER THORNTON. 


FIELDING AND ‘ THE PLAIN 
TRUTH’ (1740) 


"THERE was a pamphlet published in 1741 

entitled “ The Plain Truth: a dialogue 
between Sir Courtly Jobber, Candidate for 
the Borough of Guzzledown, and Tom Tell- 
truth, Schoolmaster and Freeman in the said 
Borough. By the author of the Remarkable 
Queries in the Champion, October 7. 
London: Printed for J. Huggonson in Sword 
and Buckler Court, on Ludgate-Hill. 1741. 
Price 6d.” 
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The British Museum places the above- 
mentioned Champion in 1741: it should be 
1740. And the pamphlet should be ascribed 
to Henry Fielding. 

In support I cite The Daily Gazetteer of 
Oct. 17, 1740: “ Before Capt. Vinegar, i.e. 
Counsellor F—d—g, attack’d his Honour, 
i.e. Sir R. W. Half the World was in doubt 
what our Political Debates tended to. ... 
To support these demands the Attorney- 
General of the Party exhibits in the Cham- 
pion of October 7, 1740 a charge against the 
Minister. . . . The very Stile of the Paper 
shews it to have fallen from the Pen of a 
Smatterer in the Law.” 

In The Scots Magazine for April, 1741, in 
the list of ‘ New Books’ is to be found “ The 
Plain Truth. A Dialogue between Sir 
Courtly Jobber and Tom Tell-Truth. 3d.” 
This item fixes the date of the Champion to 


1740, not 1741. Joun B. SHIPLEY. 


BARON CORVO’S ‘CHRONICLES OF 
THE HOUSE OF BORGIA’ 


AFTER the publication of Baron Corvo’s 

Chronicles of the House of Borgia in 
1901, a correspondent in N. & Q. drew 
attention to the improbability of some of 
the views expressed in that book and asked 
for further evidence. This provoked a witty 
and vituperative onslaught from the self- 
styled baron, and the interchange of 
amenities was continued in three further 
issues of this journal (9th Series, viii. 524-5; 
ix. 176, 232, 312, 438). Among the occa- 
sional expressions of scholarly animosity 
which have’ appeared during the long history 
of N. & Q., this correspondence between 
Corvo and Charles R. Dawes must, for 
vigour of expression, occupy a noteworthy 
place. Corvo himself went so far as to 
describe his Chronicles as ‘a work which 
I despise.’ 

The author’s own copy of this book 
turned up some years ago in the Far East 
(quae regio in terris .. . ?); and by courtesy 
of the present owner (Mr. H. J. Collar) I 
am able to print some of Corvo’s charac- 
teristic comments on the circumstances of its 
publication. These to some extent confirm, 
but they also supplement, the account given 
by the late A. J. A. Symons in chapters 
VIII and IX of The Quest for Corvo. They 
provide a formal statement of Corvo’s point 
of view regarding the issue of his book; and 
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therefore, in justice to him, whatever one 
may think of his conduct of human 
relations, they deserve to be recorded. They 
also enable us to see, in part, what the book 
was like before, as Corvo alleged in one 
of his letters, it was ‘ recopied, revised, and 
gelded ’ (Symons, p. 116) in accordance with 
the instructions of the prudent publisher and 
his reader. 

Written on the fly-leaf and the half-title 
of this copy, in Corvo’s well known and 
beautiful calligraphy, is the following: 
Author's Statement 
(z) This history of the Borgias was pro- 

posed to me by Grant Richards as a 
subject for a piece of hack-work. 
Because of poverty, I accepted the task 
at a wage of £1 a week and £10 on pub- 
lication. I had no part in the initiation. 

(8) I was denied access to original sources 
of information, and forbidden to write 
from the stand-point of the serious his- 
torian. I was commanded to write 
vividly and picturesquely to suit the 
Library Public, and to confine myself 
to the Brit. Mus. 

(vy) Thus restricted, I conceived the idea of 
casting my work in the form of a satura 
or picturesque gallimaufry. I studied 
the subject, and wrote the book between 
XX Nov. 1899 and XXX Jul. 1900, by 
contract. During this time, I frequently 
was summon’d to read portions of my 
m.s. to Grant Richards. They were 
applauded. 

(8) Certain alterations, of which I could not 
approve, were required to be made in 
my m.s. in Sept. 1900. In consequence 
of these, and there being no stipulation 
in my contract obliging me to sign the 
work, I prohibited its being issued under 
my name. This prohibition was dated 
XXVII Sept. 1900. 

(e) My corrections of deviations from my 
m.s. in the proofs of pp. I-112 in many 
cases were disallowed, in order to avoid 
“ over-running and expense.” I did not 
correct proofs of pp. 113-375. 

(€) In many cases my mas. has been 
mutilated by Grant Richards. An 
important Appendix (cf. p.27 etc), 
dealing with the darkest chapter of 
Borgian history, in which I seriously 
attempted to discredit the veracity of 

Borgian historians, which was in fact 

the keystone of my whole argument, 
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totally suppressed. The 
genealogies, containing 293 names 
against 82 in previous genealogies, 
(cf. p. 70 etc.), which I had compiled 
as the skeleton upon which to build 
my treatise, has been excised. Grant 
Richards also refused to let me buy 
back my m.s. from him in order to 
prevent its publication in its present 
form. 

{») For these causes, and in justice to my 
reputation as student and writer, I dis- 
claim responsibility for Chronicles of 
the House of Borgia in its present 
garbled form; and I protest against the 
unwarrantable use of my name in con- 
nection with a work which I despise, 
and from which I formally withdrew 
thirteen months before publication. 

Frederick Baron Corvo. 
III Nov. 1901. 


The numerous misprints and spelling-errors 
have been carefully corrected throughout 
the book; it is to be hoped that these will 
be remembered when the time comes for this 
curious work to be reprinted. His miscel- 
laneous observations, written in the margins, 
show him to have been, as we know from 
those letters which have been published, 
especially bitter at the excisions which were 
made in his text. On p. ix he had written: 
Messer Stefano Infessura lays himself 
open to suspicion, as to his bona fides 
and as to his knowledge, by his remarks 
on the Lord Xystus P.P. IV. 
Monsignor Hans Burchard, whose 
original Diarium awaits discovery, is care- 
less, Teutonic, and petty. 
Corvo comments: 
These, and their refutation, have been 
excised by publisher. 
On p. 27 he had written that his heroes, the 
Borgian Popes, had been 
muddied . . . with every species of ordure, 
with ascription of every crime known to 
casuistry (the science of cases of con- 
Science), including those which are 
unspeakable except in an appendix veiled 
in a learned language quo minus erubes- 
camus. 
Corvo notes: “This appendix has been 
excised by G.R.” On pp. 58-9 he had given 
an account of the genealogy of the Borgias. 
He adds at the head of the chapter: 
Note. After writing the book, I made the 
acquaintance of Count Cesare Borgia. 


has_ been 
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From him I learned of many errors in 
what I had written (e.g. that these two 
pages are all wrong). I offered my new 
knowledge to Grant Richards, who 
refused it. 
On p. 141 he had discussed the reasons for 
the annulment of the marriage of Lucrezia 
Borgia to Giovanni Sforza. Corvo writes 
(in vermilion ink) in the margin: 
“Impotence ” “ Impotent” were debarred 
by the publisher and his reader on the 
score of “lewdness.” The Latin is too 
like the English. Hence advvapia or 


ayovia (Plut). 
On p. 246 he had written: 


The crime of Fra Girolamo really was 

that of intriguing with a foreign power 

with which his country was at war. 

General Booth committing treachery with 

Mr. Kruger, or Mr. Ira D. Sankey with 

the Son of Heaven Kwang Su, would be 

Twentieth-Century parallels of Savonarola 

and Charles VIII. 
He comments: 

By G.R.’s delay in publishing this is out 

of date. 
On p. 361 he draws attention to the alterna- 
tion of names Francesco-Cesare-Francesco- 
Cesare among later members of the Borgia 
family, and comments (perhaps quoting 
from some source not known to me): 

“a chequering of font-names which 

serves heraulds instead of stairs, whereby 

they ascend with assurance into the pedi- 

grees of gentlemen.” 
On the fly-leaf at the back is what appears 
to be a pencil draft of an intended dedica- 
tion of a book to Count Cesare Borgia with 
whom Corvo had recently been in corre- 
spondence and who had invited him to Italy. 
Probably Corvo was dreaming of a revision 
of the Chronicles, appropriately dedicated 
to his new patron. 

Auctor 
Caesari Borgiae Comiti 
Salutem Observantiam 
Omnia Fausta 
precatur 

Corvo also pasted into the book the lauda- 
tory letter from Henry Harland (the editor 
of The Yellow Book who had accepted six 
of his short stories). This letter, which is 
quoted in The Quest for Corvo, p. 131, is 
dated not long after Corvo’s ‘Statement’ 
printed above: 





32, Kensington Palace Mansions, 
De Vere Gardens, W. 
Dec. 16. 1901 


Dear Corvo: 


Your Borgia book is GREAT. To 
say nothing of the labour and the learn- 
ing of it—the historic imagination, the 
big vision, the humour, the irony, the 
wit, the perverseness, the daring, and the 
tremendously felicitous and _ effective 
manner of it!! It is like a magnificent 
series of tapestry pictures of the XV 
century. Of course, I think you are_advo- 
catus Diaboli, but what an advocate. In 
any land save England, such a book would 
make its author at once FAMOUS and 
RICH. It is GREAT. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. Harland. 


Corvo characteristically comments on Har- 
land’s eulogy: 
This letter gains point from the fact that 
Mr. Harland thus spontaneously exploded 
in a shriek of admiration after a personal 
acerb disagreement of two years’ duration. 


TERENCE SPENCER. 
University College, 
London. 


DR. JOHNSON’S SWALLOWS 


DO not believe that it has ever been 
pointed out that between the early spring 
of 1768 and May, 1773 Dr. Samuel Johnson 
changed his mind about the submersion of 
swallows for the winter. In the latter year 
Goldsmith unwittingly struck a verbal blow 
at Johnson, and the Great Cham recoiled a 
moment later to make poor Goldy moderate 
his thoughts on the nidification of birds. 
Johnson, in 1768, while firmly believing in 
the migration of woodcocks was equally 
certain that, ‘“ Swallows certainly sleep all the 
winter. A number of them conglobulate 
together, by flying round and round, and 
then all in a heap throw themselves under 
water, and lye in the bed of a river.” (Life, II, 
55.) However, when in 1773 Boswell again 
introduced the subject and Johnson re- 
affirmed his faith in the migration of wood- 
cocks, Goldsmith, who was present, said, 
“There is a partial migration of the swal- 
lows; the stronger ones migrate, the others 
do not.” Johnson was silent. (Life, II, 248.) 
Only afterwards did he strike back at Gold- 
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smith who had maintained that birds show 
intelligence in their nest-building. 

In the notes to the Life each case is 
paralleled by an excerpt from the same letter 
(XII, to Thomas Pennant) by Gilbert White 
in his Selborne (1877 edn.). The White letter 
is dated November 4, 1767. In the first cita- 
tion, White says that after seeing swallows 
roosting in osier-beds by a river, he must 
give some “countenance to the northern 
opinion (strange as it is) of their retiring 
under water.” The second item, later in the 
letter, offers White’s own opinion “ that, 
though most of the swallow kind may 
migrate, yet some do stay behind, and hide 
with us during the winter.” 

A later letter from White to Daines 
Barrington (XII) on March 9, 1772, which 
should be noted in the same connection, 
takes a firmer stand on the latter position, 
but White omits any mention of the sub- 
mersion of swallows. By this time White 
had evidently been convinced by his friend 
Thomas Pennant’s second edition of British 
Zoology (an early publication, 1766, had 
been unsuccessful and received little regard 
in its expensive folio form, cf. Pennant, The 
Literary Life of Thomas Pennant, etc., 1793, 
p. 4. The second edition appeared on April 
19, 1768, cf. London Chronicle, April 9-12, 
1768, p. 347, and seemingly the information 
on birds of passage first appeared in this 
edition, cf. Monthly Review, Nov., 1768, 
p. 403). 

What is even more obvious is that Johnson, 
who was certainly familiar with Pennant’s 
work (Life, II, 347), could not hold to his old 
position when Goldsmith advanced an 
argument that is strikingly similar to 
Pennant’s. (Johnson’s first discussion on the 
swallows took place before March 23, 1768, 
the Life and Letters make clear.) 

To argue against Pennant’s scientific 
theorizing would have made Johnson seem 
a fool. He certainly was not. Pennant, 
after pointing out the evidences for the migra- 
tion of swallows, which he accepts as con- 
clusive, adds, about those birds found near 
their summer places, that they are the “ latter 
hatches . . . young birds, who are incapable 
of distant migrations ” (p. 411). Then scorn- 
fully he points out, “Some of our own 
countrymen have given credit to the sub- 
mersion of swallows . . .”; and among the 
silly ways of submersion he notes that some 
say the birds “‘ would form a large mass, by 
clinging together with their feet, and 80 
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commit themselves to the deep.” Pointing 
out the ridiculousness of the theory, espe- 
cially since it gives no explanation of the 
birds’ survival, Pennant concludes, “. . . those 
that are fond of this opinion . . . must 
provoke a smile” (p. 414. These are from 
1776 edn., vol. I. Contents the same as 1768 
edn., cf. Pennant, Literary Life, p. 25). 
Dr. Johnson was not the one to be 
laughed at. 
ROBERT DONALD SPECTOR. 


VICTORIAN WRITERS AND THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION 


ALTHOUGH the Great Exhibition which 

was held in Hyde Park in 1851, aroused 
a great deal of controversy in all England 
at that time, and was a great source of 
inspiration to many artists, scientists, crafts- 
men and technicians, it does not appear to 
have any special influence on _ serious 
literature. 

Many references to the event can, of 
course, be found in nearly every issue of 
Punch whilst the Exhibition was open, and 
the pages of the Illustrated London News 
reveal the glassy wonder of the gigantic con- 
servatory, but one looks in vain for any 
important contribution from contemporary 
writers, and we are forced to conclude that 
although the Crystal Palace enterprise was 
promoted “for the advancement & happi- 
ness of mankind” it had no great impact 
on the works of novelists and moralists which 
were published later. 

As the project was fostered by the Prince 
Consort, many looked to Tennyson for some 
ode worthy of the occasion, but although 
he had been appointed Poet Laureate in 1850, 
he remained mute, and was consequently 
dismissed as a “lazy-bones.” To remedy 
this he composed the following which was 
sung at the opening of the International 
Exhibition, in 1862. 


Uplift a thousand voices full and sweet, 

In this wide hall with earth’s invention stored, 
And praise the invisible universal Lord, 

Who lets once more in peace the nations meet, 
Where Science, Art, and Labour have outpour’d 

Their myriad horns of plenty at our feet. 


On the other hand, Thackeray spent five 
days “of the hardest labour that he had 
endured in his life” composing some droll 
and graphic descriptive verses entitled ‘““ May- 
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Day Ode ” which he sent round to the Editor 
of Punch late one Saturday evening, but was 
informed that it was too late for the work 
to be inserted in the next week’s issue. There- 
upon Thackeray became angry and dis- 
gusted, and took the ode to the Editor of 
The Times, who printed it on the following 
Monday, April 30th. 


The “May-Day Ode” is too long to 
quote in full, but here are two stanzas: 


Oh, awful is that crown of yours 

Queen of innumerable realms 

Sitting beneath the budding elms 
Of English May. 


There’s cabs on stands 
And shanthry danns ; 
There’s waggons from New York here. 
There’s Lapland sleighs 
Have cross’d the seas, 
And jaunting cyars from 
Cork here. 


In writing this, Thackeray afterwards con- 
fessed he did not stir from his chair, and 
was utterly beat, nervous and bilious. 


Later he dealt with the Exhibition in two 
articles for Punch of May 10th, 1851, in 
which he gives in detail an “authentic 
account of the Grand Exhibition,” but, in a 
private letter written to Mrs. Brookfield 
immediately after the opening ceremony, he 
revealed that it did not interest him “ at all 
so much.” 

But Charles Kingsley, who was also 
present at the opening, appears to have been 
moved to tears when he entered the building. 
“It was like going into some sacred place,” 
he explained, “for was it not dedicated 
to universal brotherhood and _ therefore 
universal peace?” 


Four days later he preached at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, and invoked the 
congregation to join in a prayer asking God 
to bless the Exhibition. 

“We do not believe, my friends,” he 
preached, “that it was God who taught 
men to conceive, build and arrange this 
great Exhibition, and our notion of God’s 
blessing it, seems to be God’s absence 
from it; a hope and a trust that God will 
leave it and us alone, and not visit it and 
us in it or interfere by any ‘special 
providences’ by storms, or lightning, or 
sickness, or panic, or conspiracy; a sort 
of dim feeling that we couid manage it 

all perfectly well without God, but that 
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as He existed and has some power 

over natural phenomena, which is not 

very exactly defined, we must notice 

His existence over and above our 

work, lest He should become angry and 

visit us.” 

Carlyle’s reaction to the affair was to 
condemn it wholeheartedly as_ insincere. 
“Crystal Palace,” he wrote, “is fast getting 
ready, and bearded figures already grow 
frequent in our streets; All nations crowd- 
ing us with their so-called industry or 
ostentatious frothing.” 

Trollope, who would, no doubt, have 
introduced the event in one of his novels, 
was in Ireland at the time, and other writers 
like Matthew Arnold could find little charm 
in such a bourgeois exhibition which had 
been arranged for its own glorification. 

To Charles Dickens, the Exhibition 
appeared “ terrible duffery” and during the 
summer months he escaped to the seaside 
“to be out of the eternal chatter it 
provoked.” 

Dickens was first shown over the partially 
constructed building early in February, and 
thought that it could not possibly be com- 
pleted by May, but he was assured by Paxton 
that it would be. Three months later when 
the structure was completed and homage was 
paid to his genius by the inclusion of statues 
of Oliver Twist and Little Nell, Dickens was 
induced by his family to visit the Crystal 
Palace twice, but he wandered through the 
avenues for a short time, and then left say- 
ing that his eyes refused to focus and that 
he felt used up and bewildered. 

“TI have a natural horror of sights,” he 
added, “and the fusion of so many sights 
in one, has not decreased it. I am not sure 
that I have seen anything but the fountain 
and perhaps the Amazon. It is a dreadful 
thing to be obliged to be false, but when 
anyone says ‘Have you seen?’ I say ‘ Yes,’ 
because if I don’t I know he’ll explain it.” 

Charlotte Bronté, who spent a month in 
London with her publisher’s mother and 
sister, visited the Exhibition five times, 
although early in April she was nursing a 
complacement conviction that she had made 
up her mind not to go to London that year 
as she had no wish to see “ series of bazaars 
under a magnificent hot-house.” 

But she came to London early in May, in 
time to attend Thackeray’s second lecture, 
and from her correspondence with Mrs. 
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Gaskell, it seems that she first visited the 
Crystal Palace on the Friday following. 

She describes it as a marvellous, stirring 
and bewildering sight, “. . . a mixture of 
a genii palace and a mighty bazaar, but it 
is not much in my way,—I liked the lec- 
ture better... .” But two weeks later she 
made another visit and remained there three 
hours, and, on this occasion was apparently 
more favourably impressed. 

It was now “a wonderful place, vast 
strange, new and impossible to describe. Its 
grandeur does not consist in one thing, but 
in the unique assemblage of all things. . . , 
It seems as if magic only could have 
gathered this mass of wealth from all ends 
of the earth . . . as if none but supernatural 
hands could have arranged it thus, with such 
a blaze and contrast of colours and mar- 
vellous powers of effect.” 

_On her last visit she was accompanied 
Sir David Brewster who cugines a 
things “ which had been a sealed book.” 

What Ruskin felt about the exhibition is 
not known, but it is evident that he did not 
recognise the significance of the entirely 
novel order of architecture which the build- 
ing represented. This is, perhaps, rather 
puzzling because in The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, he had already explained that 
the time was probably near when a new 
system of architectural laws would be 
developed, adapted entirely to metallic con- 
struction. He was also aware that metal 
and glass were destined to become cardinal 
materials in architecture. Nevertheless, 
when the Crystal Palace was erected at 
Sydenham in 1854, he blustered against it, 
and instead of hailing the building as being 
an expression of the overthrow of old laws 
and principles, he described it as a mag- 
nificent conservatory more like an Aladdin's 
palace. Not only did he very strongly 
deprecate the development of this new 
creative art, but published a pamphlet stress- 
ing the need for the immediate formation 
of a national society for the preservation of 
ancient buildings. 

Despite the scant treatment which was 
meted out to industrial display by men of 
letters a hundred years ago, there is no doubt 
that culture and learning benefited greatly 
from the profits which went towards the 
purchase of the 87-acre site at Kensington, 
where several teaching institutions and 
museums were built. 

J. E. Lioyp. 
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Readers’ Queries 





MBROSE GODFREY HANKWITZ.— 
I am endeavouring to trace the present 
whereabouts of the note-books, business 
memoranda, etc., of Ambrose Godfrey 
Hankwitz (d. 1741) and his descendants who 
carried on the business of manufacturing 
chemists in Maiden Lane, London. These 
papers in 1858 were in the possession of 
Joseph Ince, son of William Ince, President 
of the Pharmaceutical Society, London. 
Some were exhibited in 1892 at the Oxford 
Junior Scientific Club; and as recently as 
1929 others were in the possession of Charles 
E. M. Ince. If any of your readers can 
inform me where the bulk of these papers 
can now be found, or can put me in touch 
with the present representatives of the Ince 
family I shall be most grateful. 


R. E. W. MADDISON. 


OMITORIUM.—Is the common abuse 
of the word ‘vomitorium’ as an 
accessory to the Roman _ dining-room 
authorised in any work on antiquities or 
elsewhere, or did it spread entirely by oral 
tradition from the universities and schools 
during the last century? 


G. B. TOWNEND. 


LLIN-ASHBY.—Burke’s ‘Extinct and 
Dormant Baronetcies, 2nd Edition 
(1844) under ‘ Allin of Blundeston’ states 
that Alice, a sister of Admiral Sir Thomas 
Allin, ist Baronet, married Robert Ashby, 
Esq. What was the relationship between the 
latter and Admiral Sir John Ashby who died 
12 July, 1693, aged 48, and buried in Lowe- 
stoft Church? Was he the son of Robert 
and Alice Ashby? He appears to have 
succeeded Admiral Sir Thomas Allin as Cap- 
tain of Sandgate Castle, being mentioned as 
holding that office in two warrants dated 


May, 1690. P. J. FYNMORE. 


(COURT OF HUSTING.—On the 13th 
of November a Court of Husting was 
held at Guildhall. How often has this Court 
been held in the last hundred years? I see 
that at 3rd S., iii, p. 269, the Editor reports 
an attempt to abolish this Court and again 
at 4th S., vi. p. 519, it is mentioned that 
a quaint civic ceremony in connection with 
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the corporation of London was performed 
in the Guildhall, and it is only noticeable 
on account of the probability that it will 
be the last of its kind.” 

I note that The Times refers to this Court 
as “ Husting” but in the above references. 
it is always “ Hustings.” Which is correct? 


A. H. W. FyNMore. 


HELL: DU BOIS; TWISS.—I am making 

biographical studies of Thomas Hill 
(1760-1840), book collector and magazine 
proprietor, Edward Du Bois (1774-1850), art 
critic, editor and satirist, and Horace Twiss 
(1787-1849), favourite nephew of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, politician and playwright. If any 
readers having letters to or from these men, 
or manuscript material pertaining to them, 
would communicate with me I should be 


deeply grateful. —P,vip BoNNELL GREEN. 


ROTTY.—Henry Crotty, b.Nov. 21, 
1777. At Blundells (as s. of Andrew 
Crotty, of Tiverton), Oct., 1782 to Sept., 
1788. Entered Charterhouse, Jan., 1793. 
Joined 7th Regt., 1795: Lt. 1799. 

John Crotty, b. June 26, 1781 (baptised 
at Tiverton as s. of Andrew and Jane 
Crottio). Entered Charterhouse, Jan., 1793. 
{Perhaps joined 96th Foot, 1805: 66th 
Foot, 1806: 3rd Ceylon Regt., 1813: dis- 
charged as Lt., 1817. M. 1806, Jane Mahon, 
of Galway. Died at Castle Connell, 
Limerick, Sept. 3, 1825.] 

Is anything known of this family of 


Crottio or Crotty? | 5 ARROWSMITH. 


BPFONORARY DEGREES: AN OLD 

CUSTOM (cxcvi. 414, 481, 527).— 
Henry Taylor, 5b. Nov. 18, 1810, 2nd S. 
of Thomas, First Asst. at Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich. Charterhouse, and Bible 
Clerk of All Souls. Ordained deacon as 
S.C.L. of Magdalen Hall, aged 26 (London), 
Dec. 18, 1836: priest (London), 1838. 
Chaplain on the Madras Establishment, 
1841. Later C. of Batcombe, with Upton 
Noble, Som., and Chaplain to Earl Powis. 
M. Mary Ayrton Allen. Died at St. Peter’s, 
Thanet, June 25, 1874 (called in Times 
*BCL.) 

Alumni Oxonienses mentions neither Mag- 
dalen Hall nor his degree. I shall be most 
grateful to anyone who can explain this, 
or can supply further details of him. 


R. L. ARROWSMITH. 
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HUGH JAMES ROSE (1795-1838).—I 

am trying to locate the papers (if they 
exist) of Hugh James Rose in preparation 
for a biography of John Henry Hobart, 
Bishop of New York, with whom Rose 
corresponded. If any reader knows whether 
these papers exist and if so, where, I should 
be extremely grateful for the information. 


(The Rev.) J. WINFREE SMITH. 


10 avenue Bugeaud, 
Paris 16¢. 


"THOMAS WILLIAMS (1736-1802).—Can 

any reader help me to trace any corre- 
spondence, records, or portraits of Thomas 
Williams of Temple House and Llanidon 
in Anglesey, M.P. for Marlow. He managed 
the Parys and Mona mines in Anglesey, 
and was for many years the dominant 
figure in the copper trade. Anything relating 
to his colleague Pascoe Grenfell (1761- 
1838), of the London Copper Office and Tap- 
low Court, partner in the copper and 
banking firms of Williams and Grenfell, 
and Williams’s successor as M.P. for Mar- 
low, might prove equally useful. 


J. R. Harris. 
7 Martin Avenue, 
St. Helens, Lancs. 


MADAME MUSARD.—Wife of Alfred 

Musard, the composer, son of Philip 
Musard. Princess Caroline in her book My 
Memoirs (1910) stated that she started life 
as a maid servant in a wayside inn in Ohio, 
and that her maiden name was Eliza Parker. 
However, records at Somerset House show 
that she was married at St. Martin in the 
Fields, London, on 5 October, 1859, and 
that her name was Eliza Blakney, daughter 
of William Henry Blakney. 

Can any of your American readers give 
information concerning the Blakney family? 
I believe that Mme. Musard died insane. 
When, and where, did she die? 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


R. WILLIAM CARSON (1770-1843).— 

I am engaged in a study of the life 

of Dr. William Carson of Kirkcud Bright, 
Scotland, who after a distinguished medical 
career in Edinburgh and _ Birmingham, 
migrated in 1808 to Newfoundland and 
settled in St. John’s. Dr. Carson, who was 
an ardent reformer and friend of the 
“ underdog,” was mainly responsible for the 
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introduction of representative government 
into Newfoundland and was speaker of the 
first House of Assembly. Owing to the 
destruction of Newfoundland’s _ historical 
records by the British Commission of 
Government in the 1930s, most of the early 
newspapers of Newfoundland have dis- 
appeared from the public archives. 

I would be most grateful if any of your 
readers who have copies of Newfoundland 
newspapers between 1808 and 1843, or who 
have letters or papers referring to Dr. Car- 
son, either in his earlier or later career, 
would communicate with me and allow me 
to examine them. R. S. LAMBERT. 


OHN O’ TRIPES.—In May, 1884, when 
Robert Louis Stevenson was very ill 
at Hyéres, W. E. Henley and Charles Baxter 
engaged a London physician to go to him, 
with the idea of consultation with the local 
doctor, Dr. Vidal, in an effort to stay the 
progress of his disease, pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. When Mrs. Stevenson finally told 
Stevenson of this effort on the part of his 
two friends, he wrote on a piece of paper 
(being forbidden to speak) “ John o” Tripes 
has ruined me; I cannot pay.” 
Who was John o’ Tripes? 


F. L. PLEADWELL. 


QGOURCE OF QUOTATION.—On May 

28, 1884, Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
then in Hyéres in the south of France, wrote 
to W. E. Henley, and had occasion to quote 
the following: “As Mrs. P—— said, ‘I 
never Open my mouth but I put my foot 
ine?” 

Several of the standard quotation books 
mention several modern writers who have 
made use of this saying, but no source prior 
to 1884 is given except in Mencken, who 
says it is from an Irish author, but gives 
no name. The original source is desired. 

F. L. P. 

Honolulu, Hawaii. 


UTHOR WANTED.— The Song of the 
Vanquished ’: about forty lines, begin- 
ning ‘I sing the song of the vanquished ’ and 
ending ‘His judges or Socrates, Pilate or 
Christ.’ C.B.E. 


ARBUNION.—Who was (or.who wrote 
‘The Wicked Lord Carbunion ’? 
B. D. R. 
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Replies 





THE LITTLE PRINCES IN THE 

TOWER (cxcvi. 524).—The urn con- 
taining the remains of the two Princes in 
Westminster Abbey was opened on July 6th, 
1933, in the presence of the Dean, Lord 
Moynihan, Sir Edward Knapp-Fisher 
(Chapter Clerk), Mr. Lawrence Tanner 
(Keeper of the Muniments), Professor 
William Wright, Mr. Aylmer Vallance, 
Mr. W. Bishop (Clerk of the Works) and 
five of the Abbey Staff. 

The report on the bones of the two male 
children, discovered in 1678 by some 
workmen engaged on alterations on the 
south face of the White Tower, was pub- 
lished under the title, The Recent Investi- 
gations Regarding the Fate of the Princes 
in the Tower, by L. Tanner, M.V.O., M.A., 
FS.A., and Prof. W. Wright, F.R.CS., 
F.S.A. (Quaritch). Mr. Tanner and Prof. 
Wright worked independently on _ their 
investigation and were aided by eminent 
dentists and doctors. The conclusions they 
reached were as stated by Miss M. H. Dodds, 
but in addition it was shown that: 

(a) The two sets of bones belonged to 
near relations, as there was evidence of 
consanguinity. 

(b) The smaller set of bones belonged 
to a child not exceeding ten years of age. 
(Richard of York would have had his 
tenth birthday in August, 1483.) 

(c) There was no other record or 
evidence of any kind to account for the 
bodies unless they belonged to the Yorkist 
princes. 

Besides the evidence on the bones there were 
two contemporary chronicles ignored by 
Josephine Tey’s detective, which discussed 
the probability of the princes’ death eighteen 
months before the arrival in England of 
Henry Tudor. In the Great Chronicle of 
London of 1484 (Great Chronicle, f. 209vo) 
it is written: 

But afftyr Estryn much whyspering was 

among the people that the king (Richard) 

hadd putt the childryn of King Edward 
to deth. 
While in a manuscript, recently discovered 
at Lille in France, written by Domenico 
Mancini, an Italian who was on a visit to 
England during the period of Richard’s 
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usurpation and who completed his book by 

December, 1483, there occurs the following 

passage : 
‘I have seen many men burst forth into 
tears and lamentations when mention was 
made of him [young Edward V] after 
his removal from men’s sight; and already 
there was a suspicion that he had been 
done away with.’ He continues, ‘ Whether, 
however, he has been done away with, 
and by what manner of death, so far I 
have not at all discovered.’ 


ANNE HARDEN and others. 


BREAD POISONING (cxcvi. 435, 504).— 
There have been many _ recorded 
instances of ergot poisoning since medieval 
times, notably in 1596 when a strange con- 
vulsive and spasmodic disease broke out irf 
Hessia and the neighbourhood. This, how- 
ever, and earlier cases are only guesswork, 
for it was not until 1630 that Thuiller de- 
scribing an epidemic in Cologne first referred 
to the disease as being caused by spurred rye. 
Similar attacks occurred in 1648, 1649, 
and 1675 in Voigtlander, and in 1702 the 
whole of Freiberg was attacked. In Germany 
and France successive epidemics are re- 
corded throughout the 18th century and in 
1710 a Dr. Noel had 50 cases under treatment 
at one time. In 1770 16 per cent died out of 
600 affected and in 1855 when 30 were ill 
7 died. 

There are two forms of ergotic poison- 
ing, convulsive and gangrenous, and perhaps 
the most extraordinary case of gangrene 
caused by ergot in bread is that of the 
Downing family of Wattisham, Suffolk, in 
1762. John Downing had six children and 
the whole family was affected. The disease 
first showed itself on 10th January, but by 
13th April Mrs. Downing had lost her left 
foot, Elizabeth aged 13 both legs below the 
knee, Sarah aged 10 one foot at the ankle, 
Robert aged 8 both legs below the knee, 
Richard aged 4 both feet off at the ankle 
and the baby was dead. 

In spite of these desperate straits, “ the 
whole family were in other respects well, 
they ate heartily and slept well when the 
pain abated.” An observer, Dr. Wollaston, 
records of Robert that, “he in particular 
looked as healthy and florid as possible, and 
was sitting on the bed quite jolly, drumming 
with his stumps.” 

On examination the corn from which the 
bread was made had been cut in the rainy 
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season and had lain on the ground till many 
of the grains were black and totally decayed. 
(Philosophical Transactions for 1672.) 

There is a memorial tablet in the parish 
church of Wattisham commemorating the 
incident and a full narrative of the case of 
six of a family dying of mortification of the 
feet in the Parish Register. 

In conclusion it is possible that King Aza 
(1 Kings 15, 23) may well have come to his 
untimely end by the same cause. 


(Lt.-Col.) P. W. F. Brown. 


BAKELITE (cxcvi. 481, 528).—The first 
products were unsatisfactory and it was 
not till about 1926 that bakelite became the 
first really useful and popular plastic. 
-Baekeland was awarded the Nicholls Medal 
in 1909 and the Willard Gibbs Medal in 
1913 by the American Chemical Society. 


P. W. F. BRowN. 


ALLIN FAMILY (cxcvi. 502)—A print 

by Vanderbank after a portrait by 
Kneller of Sir Thomas Allin, Bart., shows 
the crest described at this reference and 
his arms as gules, 4 mullets or, between 
3 swords barwise argent, hilts and pommels 
or. 

Thomas Allin is described in D.N.B. as 
a native of Lowestoft, in early life a 
merchant and shipowner, who supported the 
King in the Civil War. He was with Prince 
Rupert’s fleet and at the Restoration was 
appointed Captain of the Dover and was 
granted the captaincy of Sandgate Castle, 


Kent. He was knighted in 1665, was com- - 


mander-in-chief in the Mediterranean 1668, 
Comptroller of the Navy November, 1670, 
created a Baronet 1673, Commander-in- 
Chief of the fleet in the Narrow Seas 1678. 
He was buried at Somerleyton, Suffolk, 
5 October, 1685, although his monument 
there gives the date of his death as 1686. 
Burke’s ‘Extinct and Dormant Baronet- 
cies, 2nd Edition (1844), states under 
‘ Allin of Blundeston’ that he was the son 
of Robert Allin and purchased his Somer- 
leyton estate after 1673 from Thomas 
Garneys. He married first Alice, daughter 
of W. Whiting, Esq., of Lowestoft, Captain 
R.N., and secondly Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Anguish, Esq., of Moulton. By his 
first wife he had Thomas, 2nd Bart., died 
1696 without issue, Anne, died unmarried 
1664, and Alice, who married Edmund 
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Anguish, Esq., of Moulton. On _ the 
Baronetcy becoming extinct on the death 
of Sir Thomas Allin II, Richard, eldest son 
of Edmund and Alice Anguish, succeeded 
to the estate and assumed the surname of 
Allin. He was created a Baronet in 1699 
and further information is to be found in 
Burke under ‘ Allin of Somerleyton.’ The 
arms in both cases are given as gules a 
cinque foil pierced or, but it seems probable 
that these were the arms of Anguish. 


P. J. FYNMORE. 


RAY’S ELEGY (cxcvi. 161).—In your 

issue of April 14, 1951, p. 161, there 

is a note by Francesco Cordasco reporting 

the discovery at the Henry E. Huntington 

Library, San Marino, California, of “an 

unrecorded parody of Gray’s ‘Elegy’” by 
Peter Daniel: 


An elegy, written in St. Pancras Church- 
Yard, London: for James Daniel, 1821. 
8vo. 16 pp. 

The description of this poem as “ unre- 
corded” is somewhat misleading, for a 
London, 1820, edition of it is noted in 
C. S. Northup’s Bibliography of Thomas 
Gray (New Haven, 1917), p. 136, No. 957a. 

There also is a mistake in the location of 
the parody: a thorough investigation which 
was very kindly carried out for me by Pro- 
fessor French Fogle, Mr. Herman R. Mead, 
and several other staff members of the 
Huntington Library has failed to uncover 
any record of Daniel’s Elegy ever having 
been owned by the Huntington Library. 

Since I have compiled a supplement to 
Northup’s bibliography of Gray, I should 
be very grateful to any reader who could 
give me the following information con- 
cerning either the 1820 or the 1821 editions 
of Daniel: 

1. The name of a library which possesses 
the Elegy. 

2. The first line of the Elegy. 

3. The total number of lines in the poem. 

H. W. STARR. 


NELSON MEMORIAL RINGS (llth S., 
xii. 361)—A gold mourning ring was 
stolen from a display case in the Polar 
Room at the National Maritime Museum, 
at Greenwich recently. 
A. H. W. FYNMORE. 
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FROM DOMESDAY BOOK TO MAGNA 
CARTA, 1087-1216, by Austin Lane Poole 
(Clarendon Press, 1951. 25s.). 


THE existence of Domesday Book and the 

granting of Magna Carta are two facts 
in English history which are known to every- 
one. Most people could also give a fairly 
brief and accurate statement of the purposes 
of these two royal acts, but it takes a scholar 
of the calibre of the President of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, to give a detailed survey 
of England and English life between those 
two famous landmarks in history. This great 
book—and we use the term advisedly—is not 
only the product of a brilliant historian, but 
of a brilliant writer; there is not one dull 
chapter and anyone not possessing an inborn 
love of history cannot fail to derive great 
pleasure, as well as instruction, from reading 
it. If the art of writing is to make your 
subject live, then this book is an unqualified 
success on that score alone. 

In his preface, Dr. Poole says that the 
compilation of the volume has occupied the 
leisure hours of some twenty years of his 
life, and we can well believe that this is not an 
over-statement. The work is planned in four- 
teen sections covering such aspects (to 
mention but a few) of the mediaeval period 
as government and society, rural conditions, 
the church, trade, learning, justice, the 
Angevin Empire, and King John. Each 
section shows what conditions were like in 
those distant centuries, and while the author 
critically examines the effects of given 
circumstances, he never generalizes; he guides 
us through the maze of the feudal system 
so that we get a clear picture of social and 
economic conditions so far as the evidence 
will permit. 

It would be ungracious to suggest that 
Dr. Poole ought to have extended some of 
his chapters, and while we would have 
enjoyed more than two or three pages on 
merchant and craft gilds or the cult of 
St. Thomas, and certainly longer sections on 
literature and art, and finance and justice 
of the period, there is a firm basis—a 
veritable rock—on which research workers 
can build their own castles. Seldom have 
sO many titles for special studies on the 
mediaeval period presented themselves. 
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Dr. Poole gives us a new estimate of some 
of the characters about whom we may have 
had our own ideas in the past; some of our 
opinions may be shattered, but therein lies 
the stimulus of the author’s writing. The 
period is, in many ways, a dim era, and we 
are thankful for the light which has been shed 
on it. This particular volume is indeed one 
of the most outstanding in the Oxford 
History of England series, and we owe a 
heavy debt of gratitude to Dr. Poole for this 
and his many other contributions to historical 
study. 


HITLER’S STRATEGY, by F. H. Hinsley 
(Cambridge University Press, 1951. 18s.). 


"THE object of this book is to show the 

mind of Adolf Hitler at work in his 
position as Supreme Commander of the 
German armed forces. Admittedly, this is 
no light task, and the author is to be con- 
gratulated on having kept rigidly to his 
subject and refusing to be side-tracked into 
considering the execution of the strategic 
moves with which he deals. Nevertheless, 
it is not always easy to follow the writer's 
arguments and still less easy to make up one’s 
mind whether the course of the conflict 
would have been vastly different if Hitler 
had followed more closely the advice of his 
Commanders-in-Chief in the early days of 
hostilities. 

With the publication of Mr. Churchill’s 
volumes on the War, and the Nuremburg 
Documents, we have the essential history of 
the struggle and we must now expect detailed 
studies such as that provided by Mr. Hinsley. 
According to Raeder, the war commenced 
five years before the German navy was ready. 
It must be remembered that the Treaty of 
Versailles had limited Germany’s naval ex- 
pansion, and knowing that, Hitler was 
anxious, up to 1938, to recognise British 
supremacy at sea. But at the same time the 
Fihrer wanted a free hand in Europe, and 
hoped that the Western Powers would not 
intervene if he attacked Poland. That hope 
was not fulfilled, and Hitler then knew that 
the Polish invasion was inseparable from 
conflict with the West. The Russo-German 
pact of 1939 was conceived in mutual dis- 
trust, but it had the effect of making the 
prospect of intervention by the Western 
Powers seem less likely and of putting Russia 
where Hitler wanted her for future action. 
The speed with which Western Europe was 
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overrun is only too well remembered, and it 
is noticeable throughout this book that Hitler 
was at his best where action was involved. 
Raeder’s plea for increased production of 
U-boats and his anxiety to give priority to 
the war against Britain did not meet the 
Fiihrer’s approval until much later, and the 
relatively quiet occupation of Norway 
seemed to show that the German leader’s 
judgment was sound. His demand that 
France be defeated before England was 
attacked seemed therefore to be reasonable. 
France fell, and operation ‘Sea Lion’ was 
decided to be directed against England, but 
by now (July, 1940) Raeder’s views had 
changed and he was against the project. It 
was Hitler’s failure to take Raeder into his 
complete confidence that makes the story 
difficult to follow; there is a continual, but 
perhaps unavoidable, switching from one 
argument to another, so many changes of 
mind when it was found that Britain was not 
going to give up; there was the continual 
worry about the shortage of U-boats, the 
delays in launching ‘ Sea Lion,’ and the great 
Russian question. Hitler did not trust 
Russia, and yet he was not quite ready to 
order an attack on her because the Mediter- 
ranean problem had to be faced, and here 
were many obstacles. Confusion and in- 
decision were on all fronts, but the three most 
critical months of the war, so far as Hitler 
was concerned, were ended by the opening 
of the British Western Desert Offensive in 
December, 1940. 

Even the abandonment of ‘ Sea Lion’ did 
not mean that the Russian assault could be 
undertaken immediately, and Mr. Hinsley’s 
two chapters outlining Hitler’s process in 
reaching the decision and his justification for 
the Russian attack are important ones. 

The Balkan plans, the North African 
crisis, the Battle of the Atlantic, and the 
anxiety to avoid war with the U.S.A. are 
treated at length, and we can see throughout 
that, in spite of Ribbentrop’s assertion in 
1941 of the Fiihrer’s expert knowledge on 
military questions, Hitler was undergoing 
a period of undisguised frustration because 
actions no longer brought quick and favour- 
able results. The limitations of Hitler’s 
strategical powers are apparent, his over- 
confidence is but another expression of 
desperation. His unsuccessful plans to bring 
Spain into the war, his inability either to trust 
or to co-operate with Italy and Japan, the 
perpetual U-boat question, the beliefs that 
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Germany would always hold superiority 
the air and that the Allies would invad 
Norway, show not only the confused state” 
of his mind, but his utter dejection wheg” 
situations arose as a result of the sup 
strength of his enemies, their strategic mo 

and their firm resolve not to be beaten. 

Mr. Hinsley has made a valuable contriby 
tion on a difficult aspect of the history of t 
war, and the maps showing Hitler’s op | 
tions as executed, planned or merely com) 
sidered are models of clarity. 

| 


THE FLESH AND THE SPIRIT, 


Douglas Steward (Angus and Robertson; 
Sydney, 10s. 6d.). 4 
THE SELECTED VERSE OF C. §& 


introduced by 
(Angus and Robertson, 


3 
2 


DENNIS. Chosen and 
H. Chisholm. 
Sydney, 12s. 6d.) 


BotH these volumes are primarily for 
Australian consumption, but both aig” 
also of interest to those interested 
Australian or Dominion writing. Doug 
Steward’s articles, written first for the Red 
Page of the Bulletin, cover a wide range of 
subjects, from Joyce to E. M. Forster, from” 
Southey to Freud. Mr. Steward has a7 
genuine critical interest in European and 
Australian writing, and must have perfo 


an invaluable Service to Australian readers by & 


these lively and conscientious articles.) 
C. J. Dennis is known the world over by his} 
“ Austral-aise”: ‘ Fellers of Australier, 
Blokes and coves and coots, / Shift yer ...> 
carcasses, / Move yer... boots...” 
in Australia by his successive volumes ¢ 
popular verse on the ordinary Australian” 
‘Sentimental Bloke.’ These verses, explaii | 
ing the ordinary bloke to the ordinary bloke, | 
raised him to fame as “ Australia’s Laureate™ 
of the Larrikin.” This volume contains= 
selections from his nine volumes, together = 
with illustrations and an interesting introduc: © 
tion by Alec C. Chisholm. 
t 
| 
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Boileau and, 497 
Bolingbroke and, 148, 240 
Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ 240 
Cooke’s ‘ Life,’ 79 
‘Dictionary,’ Donne quotations in, 387 

Keats and, 405 
Gay and, 32, 216 
Gibbon and, 148, 196 
Juvenal and, 79 
an attributed letter, 32, 216 
‘London,’ and George II, 497 
Ramblers, 204 and 205, 

* Voyage to Abyssinia,’ 388 
‘Rasselas,’ critical reception of, 11 
swallows and, 564 
‘Vanity of Human Wishes,’ 479 
Warburton and, 148 

Jonson (Ben.): ‘ The Alchemist,’ 433 
Pope and, 495 
William Strachey and, 19 
Jordan (Thomas): two autograph MSS., 501 
‘Jumping Joan’ at witch burnings, 525 
Junius, and the Duke of Grafton, 299 
‘Letters,’ and John Wilkes, 300 
Motto, 299 
and ‘ The North Briton,’ 413 


and Lobo’s 


K 
Keating-Tobin marriage, 237 
Keats (John): ‘To Autumn,’ 143 
Caméens and, 253 
Dryden and Philipotts and, 535 
the eye and, 121 
Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary ’ and, 405 





Kamchatka and, 340 

* Oberon,’ and Freud, 34 

his reading, 340 

Spenser’s influence on, 143 
Tennyson and, 367 
Wordsworth’s influence on, 142 


Keeling (Captain), and ‘Hamlet’ and 
‘Richard II,’ 313, 513 
Journal, 313, 513 


Kensey (John), ‘ the Quaker,’ 457 

Kent, St. Clement and, 415 

Kent, Duchess of (1786-1861), 326 

Kilvert, Margaret, 402 

King, praying for the, 23, 41, 66 

Kipling (R.), Henry James and, 260 

“Knack to Know a Knave, A,’ and the 
Oswald fragment, 292 

Knights’ fees in Wexford, Carlow and 
Kilkenny, 22 


L 
Landon, Letitia, 325, 371 
Lanier (Sidney), on Night and Day, 501 
* The Raven Days,’ 501 
‘ Last Battell of the Soule in Death,’ 76 
Laurence, Samuel, 237 
drawing of George Eliot, 414 
Laurin, Roman de, 88 
Leach, sign-painter of Cambridge, 457 
Leach, Abraham, 62, 130 
Leamy (Edward), and the ‘ National Literary 
Society,’ 213 
Leases, ninety-nine year, 237, 305, 328, 370 
‘Leather, Market with all,’ 236 
Lee, Vernon, 265 
Leicester Herald, 361 
Leslie (Charles): ‘Short and Easy Method,’ 
496 
Lettuce as an aphrodisiac, 368 
Lewis (Henry): ‘ Valley of the Mississippi,’ 
in English, 542 
Libraries and adult education, 507 
‘ Lily of Nithsdale,’ authorship of, 435, 525 
Literary societies, 282 
Liverpool Argus, 525 
Lobo (Father): ‘ Voyage to Abyssinia, and 
The Rambler, nos. 204 and 205, 388 
Lombards and banking, 149 
London Assurance Company, 131 


London: 

19th century siang, 20 

Tower relics, 236, 305, 414, 482 
Louis Philippe, his secretary Malley, 259 
Lowestoft, naval engagement off, 204 
Lucky pig charm, 272 
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Lucretius, Evelyn’s translations of, 316 Milky Way, names for the, 41, 436 
Lyly’s Latin Grammar and Shakespeare’s | Milton (Christopher), and the Ipswich 


sonnets, 6 
Lytton (Edward, Lord): his scholarship, 191, 
262, 283 
Walt Whitman and, 500 


M 
Macaulay (Lord): ‘History’ 
lampoon, 320, 371 
McDonald (Flora), and Clementine Walkin- 
shaw, 493 
Maidenhead Bridge, a shrine near, 481 
Maidment (James), Scottish antiquary, 458 
Maize in the great herbals, 132 
Mallarmé, Stéphane, 397 
Malley, secretary to Louis Philippe, 259, 370 
Malvern, a history (1817), 81 
Manuscript, a vanished, 518 
Manuscripts, preparation of, 308 
Marble from Ephesus, 391, 458 
Maria Regina di Scotia, 236, 482 
* Market with all leather,’ 236 
Marlowe (Christopher), and the Christian 
humanists, 266 
imagery, 336 
* Jew of Malta,’ 50 
*Tamburlaine,’ 266 
Marsh, Rev. Edward Garrard, 106 
Martin (Henry), regicide, 250 
Marvell (Andrew), and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, 10 
‘ Horatian Ode,’ and Sallust, 434 
* The Rehearsal Transposed,’ 64 
a Virgilian echo, 115 
Mary Stuart, an old woodcut of, 236, 482 
Mary Tudor (Queen), England under, 295 
Masters of Defence, the, 201 
Mathias, Thomas James, 18 
Matilda, wife of William I, 435 
Maurice, Frederick Denison, 374 
Mayhew, Henry, 546 
Mazzini, and Joseph Cowen, 551 
Meat, winter and summer, 42 
Medieval craftsmen, genealogies of, 353 
Medulla Grammatice, MSS. of, 435 
Melville (Herman), and Hawthorne, 255 
Menteth-Murray marriage, 237 
Mercer, William (1605?-1676?), 391, 460 
Meredith (George): letters, 303 
Merimée (Prosper), and gypsies, 243 
Mersey Tunnel, 436, 526 
Merton and Morden, history of, 397 
Middle-English prayer, a, 134, 261 
Middleton (Thomas), and ‘The Revenger’s 


and the 





Tragedy,’ 8 


Charter, 205 
Milton (John), prophesying the aeroplane, 
282, 372 
* Animadversions,’ 480 
Arabian perfumes and, 270 
Arnobius and, 387 
‘ Eikonoclastes,’ 115 
* Paradise Lost,’ 424 
seduction of Eve, 337, 482 
‘Kubla Khan’ and, 233 
‘Poor Robin’ and, 470 
‘Samson Agonistes,’ 115, 187 
his seagull, 339 
Sir P. Sidney and, 115 
‘tower of fame’ in, 515 
‘ Miss Higgins,’ a sporting term, 547 
Mole (John), of North Molton, 502 
Mole (River), a poem on, 18 
Moliére: his characters, 397 
Monasteries in Britain, map of, 220 
Monthly Magazine, 363 
Monumental brasses of Essex, 551 
Moon (waning), stars made from the, 502 
Morden and Merton, history of, 397 
More (Sir Thomas), and Erasmus, 313 
Morgan (Nicholas), of Crolane, 216, 547 
Moslem generosity, Beaumont and Fletcher 
and, 7 
Mulock, Dinah Maria, 258 
Munchausen (Baron): ancestry of his post- 
horn, 41 
Murray-Menteth marriage, 237 
Musard, Madame Alfred, 568 
Music (French), from Berlioz to Fauré, 461 
Music, heritage of, 461 
Mustard, Tewkesbury, 271 


Names inscribed on window-glass, 42, 151, 
259 
Nashe (Thomas), and Boston steeple, 369 
‘ The Unfortunate Traveller,’ 75 
National Literary Society of Dublin, 213 
Nelson memorial rings, 570 
Netherlands on the early London stage, 333 
Neville (Silas): his diary, 65 
‘ New Custom,’ a play, 530 
New Monthly Magazine, 414 
New Zealand poetry, 507 
Newman (J. H.): his ancestors, 164, 234 
Newspapers at Texas University (British), 
308 
provincial, 61 
Newton (Sir Isaac): a saying, 149, 239 








Orga 
Osw: 

Kr 
Otfo: 
‘Ott 
Ourr 
Ovid 
Oxer 
Oxfo 
Oxfo 
Oxfo 


Oxfo 
Oxfo 


Pack 
Paine 
Paine 


Palae 
Palde 
Palin 
Pape 
Papie 
Parac 
Paris 
Paris 
Parliz 
Parry 
Parsc 
Pater 
Patie: 
Patro 








h), 
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Nichols (John): ‘ Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth, 100 
‘Nimble Ninepence,’ 150 
Ninety-nine-year leases, 237, 305, 328, 370 
Nithsdale (Countess), and a poem, 435, 525 
Noble, W. B., 83 
Non-jurors, the later, 61, 129, 151 
Non-juring prayers for the Stuarts, 225, 304 
Noon-day gun, 262, 328 
Norbury Park, 18 
North Pole, expeditions to, 543 
Northern Reform Union, 551 
Northumberland (Duke of): execution, 295 
Norwich, glass-painting at, 153 
Notes and Queries, anonymous contributors 
to, 436 
editorial change of address, 551 
a volume index wanted, 392 
Numismatics and history, 396 


oO 

Organs, Dickens and, 392, 460 

Oswald fragment (the), and ‘A Knack to 
Know a Knave,’ 292 

Otford (Kent), Dean Colet at, 435 

‘Otterburn, Battle of,’ 160 

Ourry, Captain Lewis, 273 

Ovid, and Swift on hypocrisy, 496 

Oxenham, H. N., 194 

Oxford Companion to the Theatre, 417 

Oxford Dictionary of Christian Names, 199 

Oxford English Dictionary, and Fortescue’s 
‘Governance of England,’ 529 

Oxford History of England, 571 

I honorary degrees at, 414, 481, 527, 


P 
Pack-Monday, 39, 130 
Paine (Anne), and John Beard, 39 
Paine (Tom): letter to Burke, 243 
‘Rights of Man,’ ban on, 362 
Palaeologue, Maurice, 149, 284 
Palden: Middle-English prayer, 134, 261 
Palindromes, 372, 436, 457 
Paper-mills in Kent 309 
Papier chimique 259, 328 
Paradise, a synonym for, 368 
Paris in 1817, 277 
Parishes, incumbents of, 370, 437 
Parliamentary history (1660), 56 
Parry (Benjamin): his wife, 525 
Parsons, Theophilus, 525 
Pater (Walter), and window scratchings, 259 
Patience, game of, 40 
Patron saints of Trades, 159 





Paul (Herbert): ‘ Art and Eccentricity,’ 106, 
152 
Pepys (Samuel), hearing the guns, 204 


Periodicals: 
Antiquaries’ Journal, 111, 331 
Archives, 89 
Cornhill Magazine, 221 
Durham University, Journal of, 243, 253 
Genealogists’ Magazine, 221, 353, 485 
Gypsy Lore Society, Journal of, 243, 441 
Historical Research, Bulletin of, 375 
John Rylands Library, Bulletin of, 265 
Monumental Brass Society, Transactions 
of, 243 
Puppet Master, 331 
Revue d'Histoire littéraire, 67, 133, 265, 
397 
Rivista di letterature moderne, 89, 265, 
375 
Southerly, 507 
Woolhope Club, Transactions of, 441 
Work in Archives, 89 
Pharaoh’s Island, 149 
Philipott (Thomas), and Dryden and Keats, 
535 
Phillips (Sir Thomas): MS. and book collec- 
tion, 504 
Phillips (Augustine), and Shakespeare, 250 
Phillips (Sir Richard), publisher, 361, 410, 
438, 453, 477 
Phillpotts, Bishop, 129 


Phrases: 
billy-ho, 130 
cupful (capful) of wind, 260, 327 
good morning, rabbits, 547 
hungry "forties, 128 
iron curtain, 239 
neat but not gaudy, 38 
paying through the nose, 64, 108 
pride and prejudice, 83, 283 
solid comfort, 323 
strong and silent man, 369 
‘Pinchbeck Goddess, A,’ by Alice Fleming, 
171, 283 
‘Plain Truth, The,’ and Henry Fielding, 561 
Plantagenet (Edward and Richard), in the 
Tower, 524 
Plato: ‘Charmides,’ 307 
‘Symposium, and _ Eliot’s 
Party, 541 
Playbills, 321, 394 
Plumber’s cap in 1868, 436 
Plurals, false, 169 


‘Cocktail 
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Poe (E. A.): ‘ The Bells,’ source of, 520 
a borrowing by Whitman, 16 
Poetry (English), crisis in, 373 
de Poitiers, Diane, 502 
Police Gazette (1875), 481 
‘Poor Robin,’ ridiculing Milton, 470 
Pope (the clown), and Shakespeare, 250 
Pope (Alexander), Boileau and, 495 
epitaphs on death of two lovers in a hay- 
cock, 33 
John Gay and, 33 
Ben Jonson and, 495 
Pound notes, 20 
Power, Sir D’Arcy, 178 
Prayer Book, Decalogue in the, 94 
Prayers for the King, 23, 41, 66 
Précieuse manners in 17th century England, 
337, 482 
Precious stones, treatise on (1823), 226 
Prehistory, documents on, 259 
a (T.): ‘Cambises, King of Persia,’ 
Princes in the Tower, 524, 569 
Printers, patron saint of, 20 
Price-currents (17th and 18th centuries), 282 
Prior, Matthew, 171 
Pronunciation of ‘ Raleigh,’ 64 
*R’s’ as ‘ W’s,’ 42, 108 
Proofs, correction of, 308 


Proverbs: 
beekeepers’, 284 
no help for spilt milk, 8, 239 
as passwords, 346 
Prymers, Tudor, 527 
Puppets in the gardens, 83 
‘Pure water is the best of drinks,’ author- 
ship of, 438 
Puritanism (1660-1700), 153 


Quakers, and William Cowner, 368 
Quotations misquoted, 546 (see also Sources 
and Authors wanted) 


R 

‘R’s’ pronounced as ‘ W’s,’ 42, 108 

Raffles (Thomas): his tour through France, 
100, 277 

Raikes (Robert), father and son, 119 

Railway class distinction, 369, 436, 482 

Raleigh (Sir Walter), pronunciation of his 
name, 64 

Raleigh (Sir Walter A.): 
Howell’s ‘ Devises,’ 452 

* Ralph Roister Doister,’ 135 


his edition of 


Ralston, Sir John, 83, 129 

Ranking, Joseph, 282 

Ray (John): bibliography, 286 
Rayleigh, rectors of, 407, 448, 482, 503 
Readimoney, shipbuilders, 62, 306 

* Reason, The Age of,’ 153 

Records, wartime preservation of, 89 
Red Book of Worcester, 329 


Regiments: 
42nd or Black Watch, tartan of, 457, 525 
Scots Guards, 391 

* Revenger’s Tragedy, The,’ 8 

Reynolds (John), and Shakespeare, 515 

Rhyming relic of the legal past, 111 

Richard and Edward (princes), in the Tower, 
524, 569 

Richardson (Samuel): ‘ Sir Charles Grandi- 
son,’ 15, 83 

Richardson (William): ‘Essays on Shake- 
speare,’ 148, 174 

Riddle, a, 371 

Roberts, Rev. Edward, 408, 503 

Robertson, Sir Johnston Forbes, 237, 306 

Robertson (William): ‘ History of America, 
Keats and, 341 

Robin Hood bibliography, 4, 86, 130, 394 

Robinson, David (d. 1849), 171 

Robinson (Admiral Mark): parentage, 548 

Rochester (Dean of) and 6th Earl Guildford, 
547 

Rogers, Elizabeth, 509 

Rolleston (T.W.), and 
Literary Society,’ 213 

Roman numerals, 150, 240, 349 

Roman square palindrome, a, 372, 436 

Romantic poets, English, 64 

Rose, Hugh James, 568 

Rotru, 133 


the ‘ National 


Rural Life, Museum of English, 133 
Russell, Edward (1652-1727), 246 
Ruttle (Robert), Irish judge, 392, 460 


S 

Saints: 

Augustine, 20 

Clement, 1, 71, 192, 229, 415 

patron, 20, 159, 348, 458 
‘St. Swithin ’: a pseudonym, 150, 240 
Sallust, and Marvell’s ‘ Horatio Ode,’ 434 
Salter (Anne), Lady, 398 
Sandgate Castle, 20 
Sarsden House (Oxford), stained glass at, 





442, 463 


Royal Academy, Charles Dickens and the, * 
42 
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School songs, 260 
Science, an 18th century bibliography of, 
340 
Scott (Sir Walter): his heraldry, 196, 261 
lectures on, 109 
letter to William Daniell, 502 
Sir Richard Phillips and, 365 
Scudamore of Sligo (lst Viscount): 
steward’s accounts for 1652, 441, 525 
Seton, John (14962-1567), 357 
Seyffert, Rev. Johan, 369 
Shakespeare (William), and the Blackfriars 
Lawsuit of 1615, 490 
the Burbages and, 490 
Daniel’s ‘ Civile Warres ’ and, 53 
Dante and, 181 
emendations, 27 
Goethe and, 249 
imagery, 336 
his Latin, 337 
links with, 250 
literary criticism and, 395 
prophesying the aeroplane, 372 
John Reynolds and, 515 
Strachey, and, 19, 85 
a study of, 549 
‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ 87 
MS. of, 337 
‘Hamlet, 421 
biblical echoes in, 235 
in Keeling’s Journal, 314, 513 
‘King Lear,’ 170 
Czech translations, 55 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 136 
* Macbeth,’ 27, 368 
‘Othello,’ sources of, 546 
title of, 515 
‘Richard II,’ 53 
and allusion in, 535 
in Keeling’s Journal, 314, 513 
“Sonnets,” 5, 412 
‘Taming of the Shrew’ in 1653, 315 
‘Tempest ’ emendations, 54 
as an opera, 30 
‘Twelfth Night,’ date of, 468 
Shaw (G. B.), and Mark Twain, 104 
Shelley (P. B.), in Japan, 140, 189, 227 
Tennyson and, 540 
Shelta, 145 
Shenstone (William): ‘Lines written at an 
Inn,’ 326 
Shepperd, of Barking, 260 
Short story wanted, 152 
Shropshire, Irish in, 457 
Shutter dance, 436 


his 





Sidney (Algernon): ‘ Discourse on Govern- 
ment,’ 272, 547 
Sidney (Sir Philip): ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ 
and Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnet 29,’ 5 
Signboard: ‘ Standfast Dick,’ 324 
Sign painters, 457 
Skelton (John), and Skelton (Philip), and 
Wesley’s Journal, 42 
his ‘ Philip Sparrow,’ 17 
an uncollected poem, 134 
Wolsey and, 112 
Skilbecks: drysalters (1650-1950), 198 
Skylarking, 260 
Slang, 19th century London, 20 
Sleepe, Esther, 39, 108 
Smith (Adam), on Hume’s death, 498 
Smollett (T.): Critical Review, 11 
Snuff and snuff-boxes, 550 


Societies: 
British Records Association, 89 
Genealogists’, 221, 353, 485 
Gypsy Lore, 243, 441 
Historical Research, Institute of, 375 
Lancs. and Cheshire Antiquarian, 67 
Historical, 221 
Miniature Painters’, 441 
Monumental Brass, 243, 551 
Southend-on-Sea, 331 
Woolhope Club, 441 
Socinianism in England (17th century), 351 
‘Song of the Vanquished,’ authorship of, 
568 


Songs: 
‘Billee Taylor,’ 152, 262 
* He’s a jolly good fellow,’ 149 
School, 260 
Sources wanted, 18, 40, 64, 84, 86, 106, 152, 
195, 218, 260, 326, 438, 458, 480, 568 
South Bank, past and present, 331 
Southend pier, 331 
Southey (R.), and Sir Richard Phillips, 364 
Southouse inventory (1789), 222, 274, 301 
Sparke, John, 171 
Spence, Joseph, 264 
Spencer, Florence (1587), 545 
Spenser (An Edmund) in Lancs. (1566), 336 
Spenser (Edmund): ‘ Epithalamion,’ 545 
‘ Fairie Queen,’ Una’s Lion in, 114 
and ‘ The Wandering Knight,’ 395 
Ulpian Fulwell and, 268 
influence on Keats, 143 
* Shepherd’s Calendar ’ in Latin, 316 
Stafford, Sir William, 479, 525 
Standfast Dick, 324 
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Stanley (William), of Hooton, 216 

Stars made from the waning moon, 502 

State prayers, 66 

Steevens (George), on ‘ Othello,’ 515 

Stendhal, and Hobbes, 62 
“Le Rouge et le Noir,’ 62 

Stephens, Rev. Jeremiah, 509 

Sterne (L.): ‘Tristram Shandy,’ critical 
—— of, 11; Capt. Lewis Ourry and, 

3 

Stevens, Rev. Robert, 547 

Stevenson (R. L.), and Fleeming Jenkin, 193 
and John o’ Tripes, 568 

Stiles, tumbledown, 150, 239 

Strachey, William, 19, 85 

Suckling (Sir John): ‘Why so Pale and 
Wan,’ 559 

Suffolk farm (1795), sale catalogue, 156 

Sullivan (John), a portrait of, 546 

Summers (Montague), use of quotations, 258 


Surnames: 

Blenkhorn, 150 

Cirket, 105, 151, 173, 217 

Hilpern, 62 

Mensier, 479, 548 
Sussex Inclosure Acts and Awards, 110 
Swallows, Dr. Johnson and, 564 
Swan Theatre, ‘ Twelfth Night ’ and the, 468 
Sweeps’ costumes and disguises, 522 
Swift (Jonathan): ancestry, 381 

John Gay and, 33 

* Gulliver’s Travels, bk. III, 474 

echoes of ‘ Hudibras,’ 339 

and Ovid on hypocrisy, 496 

‘A Tale of a Tub,’ title of, 473 
Sword-play in the 16th century, 201 
Symons, Arthur, 260 


T 
Tabart (Benjamin), bookseller, 410 
Table manners, English and American, 174 
Tadur, 237 
Tarrying, 257, 328 
Taste, late neo-classical, 11 
Taylor, Jeremy (1655), 130 
Taylor (John), and William Fennor, 534 
Taylor (William), and George Borrow, 211 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord), Keats and, 367 
prophesying the aeroplane, 372 
Shelley and, 540 
Tennyson, Arthur, 172 
Terry, Ellen, 321, 394 
Tewkesbury mustard, 371 
Texas University, British newspapers and 





periodicals in, 308 


Theatre: 
actors in the same character, 525 
bills of the play, 321, 394 
countrymen and the, 504 
Oxford Companion to the, 417 
wagers, Elizabethan, 533 
Themylthorpe, Nicholas, 194 
Thistle clipper ship, the, 303 
Thomas, Captain Joseph, 62 
Thoresby, Ralph, 391 
Thorn-trees, old, 436 
Tobin-Keating marriage, 237 
Tolbort (Hooper), and Thomas Hardy, 280 
Tolstoyan colony, English, 150, 239 
Tombs, armorial bearings on, 194, 547 
Tourneur (Cyril): ‘ The Revenger’s Tragedy,’ 
and Middleton, 8 
Tower of London, princes in the, 524, 569 
relics, 236, 305, 414, 482 
Town Trusts, 108 
Trades and patron saints, 20, 159, 348, 458 
Tradesmen, 19th century, provincial, 538 
Traitor’s Gate, the, 236, 305, 414, 482 
Tree (the), the friend of man, 18 
Trelawny, Sir Harry, 144 
Trollope (Anthony): ‘ Autobiography,’ 109 
‘ Duke’s Children,’ query from, 481 
‘ Warden,’ query from, 547 
Trotsky: a saying, 149 
Tudor impalements, 442, 463 
prymers, 527 
Tumble stiles, 150, 239 
Twain (Mark), and Bernard Shaw, 104 
Twiss, Horace (1787-1849), 567 
Typography, 308 


U 
Udall, Nicholas, 135 
Ulster Club, Belfast, 64 
University degrees, honorary, 414, 481, 527, 
567 


Vv 

Vaugelas, 133 
Vaux, Laurence, 545 
‘* Veal,” quoth the Dutchman,’ 136 
Venables-Fowler marriage, 237 
Venus de Milo, 502 
Virgil, Wordsworth and, 253 
Visitation pedigree, errors in, 169 
Volga, steamboats on the, 325 
Voltaire: ‘Candide,’ critical reception of, 

11 


Ww 
‘W’s, ‘R’s’ pronounced as, 42, 108 
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Waifs and strays, 479 
Walkinshaw (Clementine), portraits of, 491 
Waller (Edmund), and Shakespeare, 250 
Waller Plot, 1643, 435 
‘Wandering Knight, The,’ 395 
Wapull, George, 531 
Warburton (William), and ‘ Aeneid ’ vi, 148 
Ward (Ralph), his journal, 347 
Warner (William): ‘ Syrinx,’ 372 
Waterton, Sir Robert, 216 
Watts (John): Memorandums, 505 
Weather lore, 346, 438 
Wendy, Sir Thomas, 287, 354 
Wentworth (Thomas), of Stourbridge, 524 
West African trader, a, 177 
White (Sir Thomas): his bequest, 297 
Whitehead (Charles): his imitation of 
Claudian, 170 
Whitman (Walt), Catullus and, 500 
his mother, 176 
borrowing from Poe, 16 
‘Specimen Days,’ 254 
Wieland: ‘ Oberon,’ and Keats, 34 
Wife-selling in the 19th century, 82, 152, 173, 
238, 283, 327, 348, 460, 504 
Wigs, episcopal, 324, 393, 437 
Wilberforce (Bishop Samuel): a riddle, 371 
Wilbraham (Hugh), of Eccleston, 215 
Wilkes (John), and Junius, 300 


- William I (King): his wife, 435 


Williams, Archdeacon Henry, 106 

Williams, Thomas (1736-1802), 568 

Wilson (Robert), playwright and comedian, 
531 


Winchilsea (Lady): MS., 83 
Window glass, names inscribed on, 42, 151, 
259 


Winter and summer meat, 42 

Witch burnings, ‘ Jumping Joan’ at, 525 

Witt (Johan de), his sketch of the Swan 
Theatre, 468 

Woodville, R. Caton (1825-55), 62 





Wolf (Hugo), and Shakespeare’s ‘ Tempest,’ 
30 


Wolsey (Cardinal), and drama at the Inns of 
Court, 512 
a Satire on, 112 
Women as saints, 337, 393 
Worcester, Red Book of, 329 


Words: 
arrack, 237, 283, 306, 328 
artificiality, 346 
balleyes, 441, 525 
betwa, 458, 526 
conserves, 237 
estridge, 369, 437, 482 
lenthay, 39 
muffin, 195 
parliamentarian, 81 
rider, 169 
risorgimento, 216 
sash, 434 
segashuate, 195 
sooth, 405 
tintinnabulation, 520 
vomitorium, 567 
for the O.E.D., 529 
— fragments of blank verse, 209, 
39 
Keats’s ‘Ode to the Nightingale’ and, 142 
* The Pleasure-ground near Dunkeld,’ 80 
Virgil and, 253 
Wyat (Barbara), and Claudian’s old woman 
of Verona, 170 


Y 
Yaxley (Suffolk), Yaxley family of, 389 
Yeats (W.B.), and the ‘ National Literary 
Society, 213 
Yeowell (James), as a non-juror, 225, 304 
Yonge (C. M.): ‘ The Daisy Chain,’ 41 
York (James, Duke of), and Lady Bellasyse, 
244 


York Minster, east window of, 111 
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